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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

FER some twelfth-hour delays, due to energetic protests 
from the morocco manufacturers, ingrain carpet makers, 
and others, the new Tariff bill was reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Wednesday, accompanied by a report from the 
Republican majority of the Committee, and a counter report from 
the Democratic minority. The delays have somewhat helped the 
measure. The duty on cheap sugars (up to No. 16, Dutch Stan- 
dard) is abolished, and a bounty of two cents a pound to Ameri- 
can producers of sugars,—cane, beets, or sorghum,—is substituted. 
Hides are put back once more on the free list. Both these changes 
are right, and should be firmly adhered to. Both are in accord 
with a sound and sensible administration of the Protective prin- 
ciple. Both are suited to the present situation of the country, and 

calculated to develop its general interests. 

Nothing was done for the manufacturers of carpets, however, 
unless the addition to the free list of ‘‘ hair from Russian camels ” 
is some help to them. The wool schedule stands as it did. Mr. 
McKenna of California, one of the Republican members of the 
Committee, felt it incumbent upon him to make a separate report 
on the sugar schedule. His point is that sugar growing is entitled 
to protection, like other industries. In this he is not sound, of 
course, because the facts are against him. Sugar is not entitled to 
protection, by the system of import duties, because it has only 
succeeded after many years of such stimulation in giving the coun- 
try about one-eighth of its sugar supply. If it could fill the 
country’s demands, the case would be very different, and we can 
try, now, under the bounty system, whether beets and sorghum 
will fill up the gap. We hope they will. 





In regard to “carpet wools”’ the Washington correspondent 
of the Press telegraphs as follows, Wednesday night : 

“The one feature which would raise a good deal of opposition, were it 
not wel! understood that it is to be changed, is that relating to the duty on 
carpet wool. The committee did not make a change in that schedule, but the 
carpet manufacturers and the wool growers are to have a meeting in this 
city next Tuesday. An agreement is expected to be reached by them, pro- 
viding for a lower rate of duty on third-class wools than that now fixed in 
the bill. Wool growers state that their object is to prevent fraud in the im- 
portation of third-class wool for carpet purposes, and then using it for clothing, 
If this can be guarded against they declare that they will not oppose a lower 
rate of duty on third-class wool. It seems to be generally conceded that such 
an arrangement will be reached and adopted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as an amendment to the bill.” 

This sounds more like sensible action, indicating a di.position 
to concede to the carpet makers the securing of their low-class 
wool without unreasonable burdens. The evidence is slender that 
flock-masters in the West really want to raise such wvol, or could 
do it at a profit, without a duty,as Mr. Shepard of Texas sug- 
gested, equal to that on fine wools ; and the probable operation of 
a duty of three and a half, or seven cents a pound on carpet wools 
would be either to increase the revenue or crush out the carpet 
mills. It is to be hoped a just agreement can be reached. 





THE Pan-American Congress has adjourned, and so far from 
having reached no agreements, it has left behind an extensive 
list of highly interesting proposals. They include a continental 
railroad, a continental bank, a system of reciprocity treaties, a 
system of arbitration, another of extradition subsidies for steam- 
ship lines, a common adjustment of custom-house procedure, and 
perhaps some other measures which we have overlooked. It is 
not probable, of course, that within a number of years ali these 
will be accepted and put into operation by all the countries repre- 
sented in the Congress. Perhaps it would have been better to 
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have adopted only those measures which are the easiest to set on 
foot at once, and which naturally will lead on to the others. A 
better extradition arrangement, a system of international arbitra- 
tion for this Continent, and an agreement with regard to the es- 
tablishment of steam-ship lines, might have sufficed for the pres- 
ent, without our attempting the conversion of our present com- 
parative isolation into the closest association at a bound. But it 
would be ungracious to find fault with the Congress for its unex- 
pected readiness to reach results. The summoning of it wasa 
broad and statesmanlike measure, and we cannot doubt its ses- 
sions will have promoted the great object,—a better understand- 
ing, and more intimate commercial relations, 


THE Senate, on Wednesday, by a party vote, admitted the 
two Republican contestants from Montana, and this now settles 
the political complexion of that body until such time as new elec- 
tions shall be held. There were from the 38 States existing pre- 
viously, 89 Republicans and 37 Democrats; the four new ones,— 
the two Dakotas, Montana, and Washington,—send 8 Republicans, 
and no Democrats, so that the Senate now stands 47 to 37. 

So far as the claim of the two Democratic contestants from 
Montana was concerned, there was not much question, and in the 
resolution that they were not entitled to seats, five Democratic 
Senators voted yea, with the Republicans, making the vote on this 
two to one,—38 to 19. Butthe point of greater doubt was whether 
anybody had been ‘“ duly elected.” On this, however, it is to be 
said that thedispute in Montana arose over the returns from Silver 
Bow county, and that certainly they were so vitiated by doubt as to 
be unworthy of inclusion in any fair consideration. With them 
out, the Republicans had a majority of the Legislature, and could 
give the two Senators whom they chose a good title. 

If the people of Montana are not satisfied they can easily 
show it, and we hope they will. A greater degree of individual 
courage in dealing with political wrongs is a pressing need indeed 
of the Republic. Some of it should be applied to the Jersey City 
ulcer, some to the gerrymanders in Maryland and Ohio, some to 
the Louisiana Lottery infamy, anda good share to the Quay sys- 
tem which degrades Pennsylvania. 





THE plan to use the new Census enumeration to identify all 
the Chinese who at present are in this country, and to give them 
certificates which will prevent the coming of others, is exciting a 
very livel, opposition from religious and benevolent people, and 
apparently its discussion in the Senate wore out its strength, as 
that body, by the very emphatic vote of 51 to 2, laid it on the ta- 
ble, on Wednesday. The motion to do so was made by Mr. Stew- 
art of Nevada, an advocate of the original measure, who thought 
it had been entirely spoiled by the several amendments which 
had been added. 

If it be assumed that we mean to have no more Chinese im- 
migrants, it does not seem to us that the plan is so objectionable, 
except as being applied exclusively to one element in our mani- 
fold population. It corresponds to the register of civil status, 
which is enforced in many European countries, even in the French 
Republic. Our American notion, borrowed from England, that 
the State has nothing to do with any one until he breaks the law, 
is not accepted in other countries, and might be set aside occa- 
sionally in this. If such a registry had been introduced among 
the people of Utah, it would have been much more easy to have 
put down polygamy, as every woman in the Territory would 
have been obliged to define her social relations. Its imposition on 
the Chinese would not be novel, as in British Columbia and other 
colonies, something of the kind is already in force. And to the 
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Chinese already here and entitled to stay, the arrangement would 
serve as a protection, and would be no disadvantage of any kind. 

The question really worth fighting over is the continuance on 
the statute-book of the scandalous law passed at the first session 
of the last Congress at the suggestion of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, by which the coming of Chinese of any kind is forever 
forbidden. Mr. Harrison intimated in his message to Congress 
his desire to have our relations to China put upon a more satis- 
factory footing, but as yet the State Department has no proposal 
to that effect to lay before the Senate. 


AT one stage of the discussion of the Naval Appropriation 
bill it seemed not unlikely that the House would veto the pro- 
posal for the building of three battle-ships. On motion of Mr. 
Holman of Indiana, that feature of the bill was struck out in 
Committee of the Whole, the Democrats generally and some of 
the Western Republicans making the majority for that purpose. 
But when the bill was reported on Tuesday, the provision for 
battle-ships was restored by a majority of twenty-six in a much 
fuller House. Some of the opposition may bave been due to 
Western indifference to the defense of the sea-board; but much 
more to the fear that the present session was likely to be charac- 
terized by extravagance in appropriations, which would be in- 
jurious to the party in control. The report of a naval board show- 
ing what is the total sum required to create an adequate navy 
helped to produce apprehensions of this kind; and so did the 
presentation of a bill in the Senate for the construction of eight 
battle-ships. But the Republicans in opposition were reassured 
by learning that Secretary Tracy approves of the bil! as it stands, 
and that the majority have no intention of going to any extremes. 

It is a good sign that so many Republicans are opposed to any 
kind of extravagance in appropriation. If this will put a check 
on the business of voting money for United States buildings for 
mushroom “ cities’ and decaying towns, and will lead to a more 
thorough examination of the claims of persons to be benefited by 
private pension-bills, the country and the Republican party will 
be the gainers. Several measures of the former class have been 
passed by the House which the President would do well to veto. 


THE national Supreme Court has rendered a decision in the 
case of Deputy Marshal Nagle, who shot ex-Judge Terry in de- 
fense of Judge Field, which may be of great importance in the 
disposal of the present difficulties in the South. The Court rules 
that the United States has ample authority to protect its own offi- 
cials in the discharge of the duties required of them by the laws, 
and that this protection must be exercised by the executive de- 
partment of the Government, as the judiciary is not provided 
with the resources required for that purpose. It also lays down 
the rule that no official of the national Government is responsible 
to any State court for any act required of him by national law; 
and it declares that Mr. Nagle in protecting Judge Field was do- 
ing what the law required of him. It therefore confirms the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court in discharging him from the custody of 
the State Sheriff. 

Of course Judges Fuller and Lamar dissented, while Judge 
Field took no part in the decision of the question. The dissent 
turns very largely on the question whether Mr. Nagle was acting 
in accordance with the requirements of the law; but they also 
impugn the general position,—the core of the decision,—that offi- 
cials in discharge of duties required by United States law are 
above the jurisdiction of State courts. It is just the clearness of 
this ruling of the majority which gives the decision its value, and 
we shall hear of it again when the Nation undertakes to punish 
those who withstand assault or murder United States deputy-mar- 
shals in Florida or elsewhere. It represents a distinct advance in 
the assertion of the national independence. 





Mr. CHALFANT, a prominent Republican of Pittsburg, is one 
of those who appreciate the fact that the affairs of the Republican 
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party of Pennsylvania are in a bad way, and in the face of the Gov- 
ernorship dilemma he proposes as a remedy that all the competi- 
tors for the Republican nomination withdraw, in favor of Chief- 
Justice Edward M. Paxson. This has been suggested heretofore : 
it has been said that Mr. Quay privately favored the idea, as a 
means of ridding himself of Mr. Delamater. Whether Mr. Chal- 
fant’s present suggestion is the outcome of Mr. Quay’s recent visit 
to Pittsburg, we do not know, but it is not impossible. Of course, 
nothing could be worse for Judge Paxson,if he cared to be Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, than to be put forward openly or secretly 
by Matthew S. Quay, but it would be a matter of surprise for him 
to desire the place at all. It might be presumed that his ambitions 
would rather incline to a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 





THE first of next month has been selected by the labor organ- 
izations of both Europe and America for the inauguration of the 
movement to secure the eight hours limit for a day’s labor. This 
is not the first time that such an effort has been made, but it is be- 
lieved that the obstacles in the way of success have been much 
diminished by the changes which have taken place in public opin- 
ion, and that the present organizations are much more effective for 
the purpose in view than on former occasions. Certainly there 
has been a notable shift of opinion as to the claims of labor through 
the rise of a socialistic tendency in popular thinking, and that it 
no longer is assumed that anything the workman asks in the way 
of change had better be refused. This view was taken by many 
who have no sympathy with Socialism, long before that became a 
fashionable “ism.” But it is noticeable that just the kind of peo- 
ple who used to speak of labor organizations as if they were bands 
of pirates, and the demands of a strike as an attempt at robbery, 
are now the loudest in championing the workman’s cause. They 
have but changed with the fashion of the hour, and they consti- 
tute the dead weight of almost thoughtless numbers, which swings 
from side to side with every change in the pendulum of prevalent 
influence. 

The strongest practical argument for the new limitation of 
the hours of labor is also one which discredits the most popular 
argument for it. It is that Australia has had such a limitation in 
both law and fact for twenty years past. But this has not got rid 
of the pressure of the unemployed on the labor-market, as Mr. 
Gunton and others predict for America. New South Wales in 
particular has had to establish public works to keep its labor em- 
ployed and orderly. On the other hand it is notable that the 
new arrangement has had no ,permanent effect on wages. For 
the short time represented by unexpired contracts wages went 
down, and then went back to the old level, the difference being 
made up by the consumer in higher prices. This we predicted 
some weeks ago would be the result in America also. So far all 
improvements in methods of production have been applied to pull 
down prices. Organized labor now proposes that they shall be 
used to improve the condition of the producer, and that the con- 
sumer shall not be the only one to profit by them. 





RHODE ISLAND, as we anticipated, has passed into the hands 
of the Democrats. The election of nine Democratic members of 
the General Assembly in Providence gives the Democrats a ma- 
jerity on joint-ballot, or ‘ the grand committee” as it is called in 
that State, and insures the election of the Democratic candidates 
for State offices. This change does not seem to be the result of any 
shift of votes to the Democratic party, but rather to the enlarge- 
ment of the voting constituency through the removal of the prop- 
erty qualification for alien voters. A change of this kind never 
bears its full fruit at once, but the time of transition is now over, 
and the Republican party may set it down as probable that the 
three votes of Rhode Island will be cast hereafter for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. 

It is indeed surprising that Rhode Island has not always been 
Democratic. In contrast to the other States of New England, it 
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always has been a free-and-easy commonwealth, with little respect 
for authority and a good deal of impatience of itsexercise. In old 
times among its many nicknames it was called Liberty Hall; and 
it was noticeable that its people showed none of the respect for 
pastors and masters which was elsewhere exacted. This naturally 
grew out of its earlier history as a refuge for the persecuted sects,— 
Hutchinsonians, Gortonites, Baptists, Seekers, Quakers, Roger- 
enes, and the like, which made it as much of areligious museum 
as our own State was in colonial times. The antithesis it thus be- 
came to the two staid colonies its neighbors, it never quite ceased 
to be,and one might have expected that it always would have 
given its allegiance to the party whose cardinal doctrine is the 
minimization of government. It was partly its distrust of the 
concessions of power to the General Government which kept it for 
a while out of the Union, and the other New England States acted 
as though they would have regarded its permanent refusal to come 
in as by no means a calamity. 





As the Presbyterian General Assembly will meet about the 
middle of May (at Saratoga) the vote of the Presbyteries on the 
proposed Revision of the Westminster Confession, and their elec- 
tions of delegates, must be completed in less than a month. Thus 
far, the returns show the Revisionists still largely in the lead. 
About four-sevenths of the Presbyteries have acted. (We quote 
the figures given by the New York Independent this week.) 
There are 211 Presbyteries, and 126 have voted, there being 
82 yeas, 40 nays, and 4 failing or declining to record a judgment. 
The 126 Presbyteries represent 3,742 ministers, and 515,491 com- 
municants, out of a total of 5,936 ministers and 753,749 commu- 
nicants, so that considerably less than one-third of the body re- 
mains to be heard from. 

While it is now quite evident that a majority of the Presby- 
teries will favor Revision (it needs but 24 out of the 85 yet to vote 
to make a majority), it is maintained by the opponents of the 
overture that not less than two-thirds are required to validate 
any change in the doctrinal standards of the Church, as the Synod 
of 1788 put this requirement into the act creating the General As- 
sembly. The friends of Revision deny the power of the Synod to 
bind the Assembly by any such provision, and they insist that 
precedents are against the claim. The Confession of Faith has 
been altered on one point without any such two-thirds majority 
being secured. 

The Presbyteries are electing delegates to the Assembly with 
reference to their views on this question. The Philadelphia Pres- 
byteries led off by selecting delegations from which every friend 
of Revision was excluded ; New York follows by selecting noue but 
its friends, even Dr. John Hall coming short of the votes required 
to appoint him. The lesser Presbyteries no doubt will follow this 
example, in view of the fact that the Assembly will have to con- 
firm any action taken or recommended by the Presbyteries, and 
that it will have to pass upon this claim that two-thirds majority 
is required. Should the Revisionists have a majority in the As- 
sembly, and secure a vote of a majority of the Presbyteries, the 
rule of 1788 will not stand in the way of action. 





Is the principle that the end justifies the means coming into 
general recognition with the religious and benevolent people of 
this country? We find a great many Protestants, even in Amer- 
ica, refusing their sympathies to Ireland’s efforts to recover self- 
government, on the grounds that the Roman Catholic Church 
would gain something. We find several “ religious ’’ newspapers 
justifying the threatened destruction of the mission schools on the 
Indian reservations, on the ground that most of these are the 
property of Catholics. We find the Presbyterians of Scotland 
justifying England’s seizure of the Valley of the Zambezi on the 
ground that this secures the access to their mission-stations on the 
upper reaches of that river. A confessed fraud wins his way into 
the confidences of the representative of the Liquor Interest in 
Pennsylvania, and obtains from him a statement of what the 
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saloon-keepers and the brewers did to defeat Prohibition in 
Pennsylvania, under the pretense that he wished to employ the 
same methods in Nebraska. ‘The chief organ of the Prohibitionist 
party publishes these revelations in double leaded columns, and 
the religious newspapers in great numbers copy it, as if they too 
were sure the end was justified by the means. 





THE debate on Reciprocity in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons has ended as it might have been expected. The Liberals 
who supported the proposal were even less sincere than the Tories 
who opposed it. Instead of viewing it as a proposal to unite the 
two countries in the common task of subduing the continent under 
a common ‘policy of Free Trade at home and Protection on the 
coast-line, the Liberal leaders availed themselves of the present 
agitation to strike a blow at the Protective policy in Canada. Sir 
Richard Cartwright moved an amendment to the Commercial 
Union resolution, whose adoption would have committed Canada 
to Free Trade in the broadest sense. Its defeat was to be ex- 
pected, and this sufficed to deprive the original resolution of both 
the support and the significance which its friends might have 
hoped for. 

In truth, the Canada Free Traders have employed Commer- 
cial Union as a stalking-horse, just as the Surplus has been used 
by the Free Traders of America. Both are employed in the effort 
to break down Protection in a way which may be successful, if its 
friends do not show more wisdom. Protection in America can be 
made secure only by making it a matter of no importance how far 
the national revenues exceed the national expenditures. Protection 
in Canada can be maintained only by breaking down the last bar- 
rier which shuts the Canadians and Americans out of each other’s 
markets. 

In the course of the debate it was said that the features of 
the new Tariff which Canada is likely to find inconvenient, were 
suggested by the speeches of the advocates of Commercial Union. 
This is not true. The new and higher duties on Canadian pro- 
duce were promised in the last presidential campaign, when the 
question of our relations to Canada was in abeyance, and they have 
reference simply to the interests of our own farmers. So long as 
Canada does not belong to the same commercial system with us, 
no Protectionist sees any reason to give her farmers free access to 
the great markets for food and raw materials which our Protec- 
tive policy has created in our Eastern and Middle States. Those 
duties would have been imposed just the same, if Commercial 
Union never had been suggested. 


THE Canadian province of Ottawa has a peculiar law with 
reference to the collection and assignment of school-taxes, which 
seems to be copied from the Tithe Law passed by King James’s 
Irish Parliament in 1689. That Parliament enacted that tithes 
should be collected as usual, but that every one who paid them 
should have the right to say to the support of what Church they 
should be devoted. So the Canadian of that province has his 
choice of saying whether his school-tax is to go to the support of 
the public schools, or to that of the denominational schools of his 
own Church. As the other Churches have not a special school- 
system, this arrangement is for the benefit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it is found that the Catholics of the Province are by 
no means so unanimous in their support of the parochial schools 
as the Church authorities would desire. At first the law required 
an express declaration from a Roman Catholic that he wished his 
money to go to the public rather than the parochial schools, in 
the absence of which it would go to the latter.’ As recently 
amended it reverses this assumption, and requires an express dec- 
laration that it is the parochial school he wishes to help to sup- 
port. This makes it much easier for Liberal Catholics to evade 
contributing to their Church’s schools, and it seems to have been 
used to an extent which has aroused the wrath of the hierarchy. 
The Archbishop of Kingston has warned all such offenders that 
their action is “ rebellion against the Church,” and that they are 
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excluded from absolution by their parish priests until he or his 
administrator receive written assurances of their repentance and 
submission. This is not formal excommunication, and the prece- 
dent set by the present Pope in the case of the Belgian schools 
will not warrant any <uch extreme step. But it is virtually that, 
and the Archbishop, like the Bishop of Newark, will probably 
find that he has to recognize limits which his own priesthood will 
not transceud in the enforcement of his wishes. 


AND now the Argentine Republic is experiencing the disad- 
vantages of the policy which keeps a country’s factories on a dif- 
fereut continent frou that on which itself is located. The ex- 
change of food and raw materials for mauufactures can enrich no 
country, but it is most favorable to over-trading, speculation, and 
artificial enhancement of prices, all of which lead on to such pan- 
ics as have been agitating Buenos Ayres and have forced the res- 
ignation of the ministry. Whatever else the delegates from the 
Argentine Republic may take away from this country, they should 
learn that the secret of prosperity for a new State is not found in 
leaving its industries to the chances of international competition. 
Instead of hunting for nations to admit Argentine wool free of 
duty, the Republic should take steps to secure the use of that val- 
uable product in manufactures for the clothing of its own people 
and for export to countries less highly favored than itself. 


THE situation in Russia continues to be threatening. The dis- 
turbance in the Universities, which has resulted in the dismissal 
of a large proportion of the students to their homes, is a small 
matter in itself; but inthe Middle Ages it was noticed that the 
first premonitions of coming disturbances were at the Universities, 
and Russia is in a condition very much like the Middle Ages of 
Western Europe. -As the Russian Government forbids its young 
men to go abroad to study, they are shut up to the institutions 
controlled by State authority. These have been managed in the 
style usual to the bureaucracy, with the result that the students 
found their situation so intolerable that they seemed to have noth- 
ing to lose by revolt, and they revolted. Nor has any reform of 
the evils of the management been achieved or even promised. 
The bureaucracy only assures the Czar, the Russian public, and 
Europe generally that the young men had nothing to complain of, 
and that the disturbance was really without excuse ! 

The present Government of Russia is bringing matters to the 
point at which nobody but the bureaucracy will have anything to 
lose by revolt. Then the end will come. At present all classes 
are suffering through the entire want of correspondence of the 
Government to the wants of the Nation. It is neither a chivalrous 
despotism, like the old rule of the Czars, nor a modern State 
with guarantees for personal liberty. It combines the worse feat- 
ures of both the types, with the advantages of neither. It is amod- 
ern administrative system imposed by external authority upon a 
half-civilized people, and administered by a body of superficially 
civilized officials in the spirit of Ivan the Terrible. The whole 
mischief grows out of the determination of Peter and his successors 
to assimilate the Nation to Western Europe, not by growth but at 
a bound. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 

age railroad meetings at Chicago ended abortively, as they were 

expected to do after Mr. Gould had declared himself in op- 
position. The Inter-Stute Association was really killed by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, one of the men most active in forming it. 
When it was privately objected to the proposal to form the Union 
Pacific-Northwest alliance that it would break up the Inter-State 
Association, the reply was that all such combinations were binding 
only so long as they were profitable, and the proposed alliance 
would be more profitable than the Association was; that is, of 
course, more profitable to the Union Pacific and Northwest roads. 
So the contract was made, and the two companies said in effect to 
the other companies, ‘‘ Do what you like; this contract is made to 
stand.” The answer of Mr. Gould is, ‘‘Very well, then the Asso- 
ciation is dead, and the Missouri Pacific will go into no other like 
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it so long as that contract runs.” Chairman Walker’s report, and 


proposals to form avother Association recoguizing the contract, are 
left where they were, in the hands of the individual members, and 
there they are likely to remain. But Mr. Walker, when he re- 
signed his place as U.S. Railroad Commissioner, to accept the 
place of Chairman of the Inter-State Association, was provident 
enough to insist on baving a contract securing his salary for a cer- 
tain pumber of years, for neither he nor any ove else entertained 
a deep-rooted coufidence that the Association would last long. So 
his salary goes on. On Tuesday last the members of the Associa- 
tion met, looked over the situation, and adjourned sine die. 

Meantime another Association was holding its meetings, viz. 
the Western Freight Association. The number of these Associa- 
tions and their respective functions, are apt to confuse, but it may 
be explained that the Inter-State Association was formed of the 
Presidents of all the Western roads, and was understood to be su- 
perior to and to include all others. The Western Freight Associa- 
tiou also took in most if not all of the western roads, dealing only 
with freight rates; while the Passenger Association bandled the 
passenger department, The question debated was the ordering of 
an advance of rates, To this the Missouri Pacitic was willing to 
agree, providing all the other roads agreed. A memorandum to 
that effeet was signed on Thursday of last week, and the meeting 
was adjourned to hear from the manager of the Chicago & Alton 
road, who bad not been present. Ou Tuesday last the meeting 
convened again, but the Missouri Pacific was not represented nor 
was the Alton. The manager of the Jatter sent word that it was 
all nonsense to order an advance of rates when there was no way 
of maintaining them; and until some new and solid Association 
was formed by which rates could be maintained, the Alton would 
do nothing. So that ended the business. The Freight Associa- 
tion adjourned at the eall of the Chair, and the railroad men went 
away talking in the most gloomy manner of the prospect before 
them. Since then the wires have been burdened with the news of 
rate cutting in every direction, so that it might appear they will 
soon be carrying freight for nothing. Under the circumstances it 
is astonishing how well the earnings keep up. It seems as if the 
more cutting of rates there was the more money the roads earned. 

A neat turn was made by certain of the bull eperators in the 
market on Monday, whereby they frightened all the crowd of 
smal] shorts into basty covering. It was not generally known that 
the Missouri Pacific representative had agreed at the Western 
Freight Association meeting on tie Thursday previous to advance 
rates if the other roads would. The street therefore was startled 
on Monday morning by an inpour of despatches from Chicago to 
the effect that the Missouri Pacific had signed an agreement to ad- 
vance rates. This was interpreted as meaning a sudden change 
of attitude on the part of Mr. Gould, who was said to have 
‘** fooled the boys again.’”’ It so happened that Mr. Cammack had 
given orders to buy in his shorts in Union Pacifie that morning, 
and this buying had the effect of starting a thorough fright among 
the traders who had short lines out, and a general scramble to 
cover ensued, which lasted into the next day and gave the market 
quitea buoyant look for atime. The credit for this neat piece of 
manipulation was given to Mr. Wash. Connor, who was under- 
stood to be the author of the Chicago despatches, and the origina- 
tor of the rumors that it was the Vanderbilts who were buying 
Union Pacitic. It was noted, however, that there were plenty of 
stocks for sale when buyers appeared. In Union Pacific, for ex- 
ample, one broker alone bought 10,000 shares between 63} and 63. 
A day or two after, when the borrowed stocks had been returned, 
the sbort interest seemed pretty well eliminated from the market, 
which became dull again. Mr. 8. V. White, however, continued 
to manipulate a rise in Lackawanna, and one or two other stocks 
supported by cliques showed a rising tendenc. 

The hope of the bull interests now is ti t the passage of a 
silver bill by Congress will make a boom in prices. Any bill 
which may pass is’ considered to be sure to be in the direction of 
inflation, and inflation of course means rising quotations for se- 
curities. Itis this which caused the large operators who have 
been short of the market to buy in their stocks. The idea that 
the price of silver will also rise has revived the speculation in 
silver certificates. Silver is dealt in on the Stock Exchange the 
same as sotton oil, sugar,.or lead, but though the certificates 
were listed in 1887, there has been practically nothing done in 
them till now. Wall street took little interest in them, and the 
hopes of those who got up the scheme of trading were disappointed. 
The plan is simple enough. An arrangement was made with the 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company and the Western National 
Bank by which any ove who had silver bullion could deposit it 
with the Company and receive from the Bank a certificate of such 
deposit. The certificates were for 1,000 ounces of pure silver, the 
certificates being listed could be dealt in on the Exchange, just as 
pig-iron warrants are dealt in on the London Exchange. One 
ounce of pure silver can be made into coin of the value of $1.294, 
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if silver were on a parity in value with gold. The quotation for 
the certificates was nominally from 97 to 98 cents per ounce until 
a few days ago, when it rose to par and over, but the transactions 
were few. They attracted much attention, however, and brought 
out a host of inquiries, very few people seeming to be aware that 
such things as silver certificates were listed on the Exchange, and 


being quite ignorant of what they represented. Of course if we | 


are to have a flood of silver let loose gold must go to a premium 
sooner or later, and Wall street is already talking about seeing 
another period of gold speculation as there was before the re- 
sumption of specie payments. There are plenty of silver men in 
the street. Some argue that silver has been artificially depressed 
in price of late years, and thatit is to the interest of the British 
merchants trading with silver countries, especially India, to keep 
it as low as possible. But if this country takes measures to raise 
the value of the metal, the price must rise in London as well as 
elsewhere. Others take the view that as we are protectionists, 
the domestic producers of silver are as much entitled to Govern- 
ment protection as the producers of iron or copper or lead. It is 
pretty hard, however, to find any man who will go the length of 
advocating the free coinage of silver. That seems too strong a 
dose. Whatever be the outcome of the proposed legislation, one 
may be sure that the shrewd traders of Wall street will see their 
way to turning it to the best advantage for money-making. Who- 
ever gets hurt it will not be the nimble speculator. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP. 


OE excellent result of the independence shown by fifty thous- 

and Pennsylvania Republicans eight years ago, is that there 
is less doubt now than previously as to the existence of men who 
do their own thinking and hold their franchise beyond the control 
of bosses. The evidences of popular revolt at the prospect of hav- 
ing Mr. Delamater set up as Governor of the State have produced 
a deep and definite impression. We note that some of the thor- 
ough-going rural journals declare their confidence that nobody 
will kick, no matter who is nominated or how, but they were just 
as sure of the same thing the day before the election in 1882, and 
their confidence, now as then, is only a part of that subserviency 
to bossism which besides being vicious is also very silly. 

Mr. Delamater continues to be the candidate of the Quay fol- 
lowing. While Mr. Quay has put forth, in the Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Gazette, through its editor, Mr. Reed, a denial that he has been 
setting up or securing delegates for Mr. Delamater, this denial 
avails nothing with those who know the facts of the situation, 
Wherever the Quay faction is definitely outlined, it is for Dela- 
mater. Mr. Martin, in Lancaster county; Senator Watres, in 
Lackawanna ; Congressman Darlington, in Chester ; and the Quay 
office-holders, such as Gilkyson, of Bucks, and “* Dave” Martin 
in this city, are examples of this ; all are doing their best to secure 
Delamater delegates. Mr. Quay’s disclaimer is made in order to 
soften the feeling of resentment against himself on the part of 
other candidates, and probably to lay the ground for denying to 
President Harrison his responsibility for the present bad situation. 
That he is alarmed at the signs of astorm is evident, and his anx- 
iety is a highly satisfactory proof that the public awakening is 
real, é 
The friends of General Hastings are now encouraged to make 
an effort for their candidate. The declaration of Mayor Fitler for 
him has started a movement in this city which promises to be of 
some political importance, and a number of Republican citizens 
not prominent as ward-workers have undertaken to give their 
support to it. How much headway General Hastings may make 
it would be rash to say, but so far as the effort in his behalf is a 
genuine manifestation of party activity it is healthful, of course, 
and must be commended. How far General Hastings, if he were 
nominated and elected, would be an independent Governor of the 
Commonwealth, free from the influence of Quayism, is another 
matter. That he would be preferable to Delamater in this respect 
is the presumption of most of those who are giving him their sup- 
port, and unquestionably no other of those who are proposed for 
the nomination occupies such a position as Mr. Delamater. 

The further progress of the canvass for the nomination will 
be one of much interest. The turning and shifting of Mr. Quay, 
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his desire to deceive the public, his probable readiness to break 
faith with Delamater, if it could be safely done, and his anxiety 
lest there should be again the manifestations of a manly and reso- 
lute spirit among the Republicans of the State, are all features 
which are picturesque and notable. They indicate that the State 
is not yet given over to political death,—for the distress of bosses 
is the sign of health in the people. 


REBATE OF INTEREST FOR THE 4} PER CENTS. 

— bonds redeemable in September, 1891, ought to be paid then, 

without fail. No default in their retirement at the earliest 
date the Government secures its option to effect this would be tol- 
erable. 

The Secretary of the Treasury would make it most sure that 
the bonds would be retired as stated if he would purchase them 
steadily from this time forward. And he could secure them for 
purchase, no doubt, if he would offer their holders the payment in 
advance of some part of the interest which would be earned upon 
them if they continued outstanding. These bonds at 4} per cent. 
will draw from the Treasury, in the time they have yet torun, 
(say 16 months from May 1, 1890, to September 1, 1891), an interest 
of six dollars per hundred, and any price, therefore, under 106, 
which the Secretary may pay for them, will afford a margin of 
advantage. 

Mr. Windom stated on Wednesday that “the amount now on 
deposit in the national banks is about three millions mure than the 
entire available surplus.” So far as the country’s use of money, 
then, is concerned, there is nothing especially to be gained by pur- 
chasing the bonds. But the great gain will be in making their re- 
tirement certain,—avoiding any danger that extravagant appro- 
priations will exhaust the Treasury’s ability to accomplish this. 


THE DEATH OF MR. RANDALL. 

fFVHE death of Hon. Samuel J. Randall, which occurred on Sun- 

day last, the 13th instant, at Washington, removes one of the 
most conspicuous figures in American politics, though it does not 
affect materially the actual political situation. Mr. Randall has 
been for nearly two years an invalid, and for more than a year has 
practically taken no part in public affairs. He continued to be 
simply a possible factor, according as it might be expected or not 
expected that he would recover his strength and resume his 
activities. 

But in any case it was difficult to see how Mr. Randall could 
again be a man of commanding importance. He was wrongly 
placed for that, as soon as the Democratic party, following Mr. 
Cleveland’s lead in the message of 1887, decided to put its Free 
Trade flag in the front of the column. It had been an open ques- 
tion, previously, what flag should be carried,—if any,—or whether 
both Free Trade and Protection might not have their banners 
side by side, or shown alternately, and during this period of the 
party’s uncertainty, Mr. Randall, representing a Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, sensible of the state of feeling among the people, and at- 
tached himself, so far as he entertained any distinct economic con- 
victions, rather to the side of Protection, was as conspicuous, as im- 
portant, and as full of the future possibility of leadership, as Mr. 
Carlisle or any other leader on the Free Trade side. But when Mr. 
Cleveland cut the knot that situation ended. Party pressure drove 
into line substantially every follower Mr. Randall had. He held 
his seat in Congress, in 1888, because it would have been “ bad pol- 
ities ’’ to attack him in so critical a moment, and also because it was 
clear that the Republicans of his district might give him enough 
votes to. defeat any Free Trade Democrat; but this last reélection 
was no evidence what might happen at another time. If the party 
was to follow the Free Trade flag, Mr. Randall could only march 
in the column, at a distance from the front. It was impossible for 
him to become so strong and so energetic in advocacy of Free Trade 
as would have given him a real leadership of the party, and it was 
equally impossible for it to use him as the candidate of an emer- 
gency in which it desired to cloak its ordinary purposes. The vote 
of Pennsylvania is not to be had by such a manceuyre; some other 
State’s might be worth trying. 

Mr. Randall was not an old man. Mr. Morrill, still oecupy- 
ing with honor the seat in the Senate which Vermont insists on his 
keeping, has just completed his eightieth year, while Mr. Randall 
only finished his sixty- first in October last. But he entered Con- 
gress at thirty-five, and had remained there ever since, and he 
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added to the influence acquired by long service the steady force 
which a man feels whose seat is not in danger at each recurring 
election. Of statesmanship in the broad sense he had little, but 
of common-sense “ heft”? he had a large share. His talents were 
suited to his party, and his prominence in it was natural. He was 
democratic in his feelings, and flexible in his adaptation to parti- 
san demands. He had both the physical and the mental force 
which are demanded of one who would lead the Democratic party 
in a contest for popular favor. If it had been possible for his party 
to take the Protectionist side of the economic question, or if the 
national elections had turned on other than economic issues, he 
would have been, if his health had continued, a very available 
candidate. He should have had before him ten to twenty years of 
working power, with his faculties all matured, and his experience 
fully formed. But the new situation had been made; it was be- 
yond his control; and his death now coincides with the apparent 
extinguishment of his future possibilities. 

What will be the effect of his departure on the politics of 
Pennsylvania? Is there any Democrat in the State with enough 
individuality and courage to represent the feeling of dissent which 
a large element in his party will feel as the Free Trade leaders 
proceed now with their national programme? Probably not. 
There will be hereafter no more Protectionist Democracy in Penn- 
sylvania than that which will express its dissent at the elections, 
when the economic issue is sharply and openly made. So far as 
the party men are concerned they will fall in, as for many years 
they did, behind the Southern leaders. sinking their own individ- 
uality, and extinguishing any tendency to an independent opinion. 


THE MINOR POST-OFFICES. 


HE special committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, appointed to inquire into the condition of the Fed- 
eral civil service, and the operation of the reform law, have made 
public a partial report, signed by Wm. Dudley Foulke, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Richard Henry Dana, and Sherman 8. Rogers. It 
states that the first meeting of the committee was held February 
15th, 1890, in Philadelphia, and a general plan of work was then 
outlined. Among other things, it was determined to make in- 
quiries, at as early a period as possible, in regard to the system of 
Congressional patronage, and ascertain to what extent appoint- 
ments to office were still controlled by members of Congress, and 
to what degree this patronage interfered with their proper legisla- 
tive duties. In regard to this branch of their investigation the 
committee now makes its report. 

The chairman of the committee, on its behalf, addressed to 
ach of the Republican members of the House of Representatives 
the following questions : 

How many offices are there in your district or elsewhere where the ap- 
pointments depend upon you ? 

How many applications for office have you received during the past year ? 

What is the average amount of correspondence which each of these ap- 
plications requires on your part? 

What amount of time, either your own or of your secretary or clerk, is 
required, as nearly as you can judge, for conducting this correspondence and 
for attending to appointments? 

Have any electidns been held in your district to determine who the ap- 
pointees should be ; and if so, in how many instances, where, and for what 
positions ? 

To these questions a number of responses were returned with 
the statement that the writers had not the data at hand to answer 
these inquiries, but some twenty-four answers were received, giv- 
ing more or less completely the information asked for. One of 
them stated the number of offices in his district, dependent upon 
his recommendation, at “ about eight hundred,” another “ about six 
hundred and fifty,” and others smaller numbers down to “ten or 
fifteen.” An average, however, omitting six answers which gave 
no numbers, makes about 250 appointments in the hands of each 
Congressman. 

To the second question as to the number of applications re- 
ceived, the average of the answers showed about 1,700 to each 
member,—or between seven and eight for each place in the Con- 
gressman’s control. One Congressman thought he had received 
“at least eight or nine thousand” written applications, “ to say 
nothing of verbal requests.” 

To the fourth interrogatory, as to the average amount of time 
consumed in attention to these applications, 23 answers were re- 
ceived, and the conclusion of the committee is that more than one- 
third of each Congressman’s time is thus occupied. The condition 
of affairs in this respect does not seem to have changed very greatly 
from the time when General Garfield, in his speech at Williams 
College, said: “One-third of the working hours of Senators and 
Representatives is hardly sufficient to meet the demands made 
upon them in reference to appointments for office.” The number 
of places withdrawn from Congressional patronage by the Civil 
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anced by the growth of the service. 

The committee then undertook to inquire how much legisla- 
tion had failed to be acted on, apparently ‘“‘ for want of time.” It 
found that in the last Congress the number of bills and joint resolu- 
tions introduced was 17,078,of which more than eleven hundred were 
referred to committees and never reported back ; about fourteen 
hundred were introduced, referred, reported back, but never 
reached final consideration; something more than one thousand 
were introduced, referred, reported back, and acted upon in one 
house, but got no farther ; while less than thirty-five hundred were 
finally disposed of, affirmatively or negatively,—the number of the 
former being 1,824, or a little over ten per cent. 

To the question whether elections had been held in any dis- 
tricts, to determine the popular feeling (for post-masters usually), 
there were anumber of answers, some of them decidedly entertain- 
ing. We quote the following: 

In two instances, for post-masters, resulting in both cases in difficulty 
and dissatisfaction. 

One election, to determine who should be the post-office appointee; we 
let all parties vote, and confined it to one town; would not hoid another 
election for that purpose under any consideration. 

One last year for post-master. The result, increased strife. 

None. At the solicitation of candidates and others I called three post- 
office elections, and I got into hot water. The very persons who had asked 
for elections protested most loudly against them, and I then appointed the 
post-masters, or recommended them myself. 

I had a few post-office elections in my Congressional district, but, as 
there is no law regulating such elections, they have resulted in bitterness 
and strife, and did more to engender animosities aad ill-will between the 
patrons of the office than any other method I could have adopted for settling 
post-office contentions, hence I have not favored them, and henceforth shall 
discourage them where I can. 

An amusing account of an election held in his district was 
given in an interview with one of the Representatives. He said: 
“T have held one election only under this Administration, and 
that had a most disastrous result. It resulted in several men los- 
ing their characters, one or two were turned out of church, and 
all was turmoil and confusion. Carriages were hired to bring vot- 
ers 14 miles distant, and citizens of another State voted. The 
doors of the polling places were broken in. Democrats were al- 
lowed to vote. There were no safeguards about the polls. No 
oaths were required, and there was no respect for the election. 
The judges certified the election of one man, but sent a statement 
with the certification that the election was carried by fraud, the 
same name appearing upon both papers. The consequence was, I 
went outside for the post-master, and chose a man who had not 
voted and took no part in the fight. He moved into town and 
took the office (worth not more than $150 per year); but they 
would have torn the election nominee to pieces if I had recom- 
mended him. I look upon these elections as a party disaster.” 

Other members, as well as some of the above, expressed their 
opinion of the patronage system in no favorabie terms. One 
says: ‘‘ This patronage business is a great nuisance.” Another: 
““T gave two hours a day to candidates for office all last summer, 
throwing open a room to them six days out of the week. Of 
course it was an imposition, but I do not want to be put in the at- 
titude of complaining of my constituents so long as the system 
exists.” Another said he regarded appointments by Congressmen 
as injurious to the best performance of their legislative duties ; 
but while the system exists, it is not possible for members of Con- 
gress to avoid the responsibility, and their duty is to make the best 
possible use of the patronage which custom imposes upon them. 

The Committee states that its object “in laying these facts be- 
fore the public is rather to expose the infirmities of the patronage 
system than to criticise the actions of individual Congressmen or 
of the party in power.” The evils, it says, have existed under both 
political parties, and so long as the present system exists, it is dif- 
ficult for any individual Congressman to refuse to exercise that 
patronage which universal custom has thrust upon him, often with- 
out his consent or desire. The remedy lies in the adoption of gen- 
eral laws which shall remove these offices from Congressional in- 
terference. The committee therefore earnestly calls attention to 
the bill introduced into the House of Representatives by Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in respect to the fourth-class post-offices,— 
which at present constitute the bulk of those subject to Congres- 
sional patronage. This bill provides that the United States shall 
be divided by the Postmaster-General into postal districts, and that 
he shall designate for each district a post-office inspector to act as 
examiner. (As these inspectors are now appointed in pursuance 
of the Civil Service Law, there is reason to believe that they will 
not be greatly subject to political influence.) The bill provides 
that whenever a fourth-class post-master is to be appointed the in- 
spector for the district shall post notices in conspicuous places in 
the vicinity, stating the place where the post-office is situated, the 
compensation, the amount of bond, the place where application 
papers may be obtained, and to which they must be returned, and 
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any other proper information. At least fourteen days’ time is to be 
given for returning the application papers. The inspector must 
furnish all applicants with blank forms of certificates, in which the 
applicant, in hisown hand-writing. shall state, upon oath, his name, 
residence, post-office address, citizenship, time and place of birth, 
education, health and physical capacity for the service, previous 
employment in the military or naval service, business and residence 
for the previous five years, whether convicted or under indictment 
for any crime, and if so, what, and the particular building where 
the applicant proposes to establish the post-office, and whether in 
connection with any other business. The candidate shall furnish 
a sworn certificate, signed by three reputable citizens, declaring 
their belief that he is a suitable person. No other recommenda- 
tion shall be offered. No certificate shall be signed by any person 
holding office in the Federal or State government. Noapplication 
shall call for or furnish any information concerning the politics of 
the applicant. At the expiration of the time for receiving applica- 
tion papers the inspector shall post a list of the applications in the 
vicinity, and visit the place and make such inquiries as shall en- 
able him to form an intelligent judgment on the qualifications of 
the respective applicants. He shall then send to the Postmaster- 
General all the application papers, together with the report, in 
which he shall grade the applicants, in the order of their relative 
fitness, according to his inquiries, and giving the reasons. These 
papers are to be preserved for five years, and upon them the Post- 
master-General shall appoint one of the candidates whose names 
are reported and designated as fit to be appointed ; but if he shall 
select any other than the one graded highest, he shall place his 
reasons upon record, and these shall be open to public inspection. 
No appointment shall be absolute until the appointee has served 
one year on probation. The Postmaster-General shall not appoint 
upon political grounds, nor the inspector recommend any candidate 
upon such grounds. 

The committee recommends a trial of this measure. It is, it 
says, ‘‘an entirely new measure and is largely tentative in its char- 
acter, but it is progressive, it affords to the administration a means 
of appointing fourth-class post-masters without the necessity of con- 
sulting members of Congress, and it will help to remove this great 
mass of small offices from political control and restore to members 
of Congress the dignity which ought to belong to the law-makers 
of the country. It will help to abolish asystem of patronage which 
leads to endless contentions and bickerings in almost every com- 
munity in the United States, which paralyzes the legislative power 
of Congress, and which holds these small prizes up as a reward for 


the lowest forms of political activity.” 


THE NEW “ LIFE” OF THE WORDSWORTHS. 


66 W* are three people but only one soul,” Coleridge said in 1798 
when he lived at Alfoxden in familiar intercourse with 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth. And it was of this same early 
period that Wordsworth himself wrote of his sister, “‘She gave me 
eyes, she gave me ears.’’ Generous as these tributes were to the 
woman whose memory is indissolubly linked to the poetry of the 
Lake School,—although she herself wrote not a verse of it,—it was 
not until Dorothy Wordsworth’s diary of her life at Alfoxden and 
Grasmere came to light, that it was clearly understood how subtly 
her imagination had adorned her brother’s and also Coleridge’s 
oetry. In fact when her journals were first given into editorial 
nands, some half-dozen years ago, not a few were ready to affirm 
that their publication would go far to alter the value of Words- 
worth’s reputation. For it was made clear beyond a doubt that 
when the poet needed to refresh his memory as to certain scenes 
and impressions his habit was to transcribe almost literally (that is 
allowing for the exigencies of sonnet and blank verse) the descrip- 
tions in his sister’s note-books. It is interesting to trace resem- 
blances and compare Dorothy’s darting, far-reaching, even if frag- 
mentary idea,—jotted down under every disadvantage,—with her 
brother’s systematical and finished work. 

But one of the prettiest instances of Dorothy’s brilliant sug- 
gestions may be found in Coleridge’s ‘“‘Christabel.” Here is her 
record for March 7, 1798: ‘‘ William and I drank tea at Coleridge’s. 
A cloudy sky. Observed nothing particularly interesting,—the 
distant prospect obscured. One only leaf upon the top of a tree, 
the sole remaining leaf, danced round and round like a rag blown 
by the wind.” Who can doubt that “the maid with the ardent 
eyes’? mentioned this to Coleridge while they drank tea together, 
and that he saw with her eyes when he wrote— 

“The one red lef, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the 
sky.” 
How far both these great poets were actually indebted to Doro- 
thy’s clear, accurate observation, flashing insight, swift compari- 








sons, and pliant faculty of expression, it is impossible for anyone 
to decide. The three minds, being, as Coleridge affirmed, one in 
sympathy and aspiration, must have acted and re-acted en each 
other. It is a pregnant fact, however, that all of Coleridge’s work 
which seems destined to immortality, belongs to the period when 
he was intimate with the Wordsworths. When he had broken 
away from their influence, his utterances were sometimes oracles 
and sometimes jargon. 

The author and editor of these volumes at times apologizes 
for introducing some of the trivial entries in the diaries, but the 
reader’s only cause of complaint is that anything is withheld. 
There is hardly to be found in the whole range of literature a re- 
cital more lovable and more touching than Dorothy’s chronicle of 
her own and brother’s daily life. “ Plain living and high think- 
ing ” enjoyed for once a chance of definite exemplification. Both 
William and Dorothy had a small income sufficient for their main- 
tenance. The former, if not the latter, was of a frugal, almost par- 
simonious habit, and it is made very evident that in those early 
days there was little attempt made in their household to compass 
more than bare existence. It was a life of intense intellectual and 
moral stimulation, also of great physical activity in certain diree- 
tions; and at the same time the note-book discloses an utter ab- 
sence of ordinary habits which control and regulate every-day, 
sensible mortals. Dorothy seems never to have had any servant 
except occasionally an untaught peasant girl. Irregular and in- 
sufficient meals, since there was no time or pains given to the 
preparation of nourishing food ; hours that obeyed no law except 
the inclination of the moment; these were evidently the rule and 
not the exception in the ménage, until, after the poet’s marriage, 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister came to reside with them and took care 
of the ordering of the dinners, greatly to the general comfort and 
relief. 

Occasionally in Dorothy’s journals we find an entry, “ Cole- 
ridge and William walked to Windybrow. I did not go out as I 
had to bake some pies.” But the usual routine was: “ We rose late 
and walked directiy after breakfast.” By late, ten or eleven o’clock 
in the morning is meant. After spending the day out of doors, 
they would return all aglow with impressions and ideas, aad drink 
tea and eat bread and butter, then mildly intoxicated, would sit 
talking on lofty themes until four o’ctock in the morning. 

Never was a life so completely merged in that of another as 
was Dorothy’s in her brother’s. The pity and the wrong of it is 
that the long walks on the mountains in every sort of weather, 
the lack of nourishing food, the insufficient rest, and, above all, the 
perpetual mental strain, told on Dorothy’s health. The editor 
suppresses the records in her journal that give signs of this, which 
is to be regretted. Yet it is best, perhaps, to see her only in her 
helpful and inspiréd youth when she is interpreting the revelation 
of the universe to her brother, no doubt with pride and joy in the 
hints she gives, since 

“From these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of Immortality.” 

After the once beautiful and lucid mind was overthrown, and 
became “like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,” the 
little whispers of old voices, the happy images of vanished days, 
which influenced Dorothy, were of the times whem she and her 
brother roamed the hills together. Certain verses that he had 
written about herself were often on her lips. 

It is hard to accept the total surrender of an intellect so bril- 
liant, a heart so rare, even to the needs of the sublimest of poets. 
The Wordsworth house was too austere an environment, we fear, 
to be altogether a healthy one. When some of their humble 
neighbors were asked about the habits of the family, one of them 
answered : 

“Ye’re weel aware that we mun a’ hev troubles, times is not 
a’ alike wi’ best of us. We hev our worrits and our pets, but wi’ 
most of us, efter one on ’em you’s countenances lights up again, 
but the Wudsworths never lighted up; theer faces never changed, 
noan’s the family’s as ever I see.”’ 

This seriousness, this austerity, this unalterable habit of look- 
ing at everything in its relation to the moral universe, instead of 
adjusting mere details to the facts of every-day life, had its effect 
upon Wordsworth’s poetry as well as upon the family tempera- 
ment. A little touch of humor is a wonderful safe-guard. An- 
other of Wordsworth’s neighbors, when asked concerning the 
poet’s habits, replied : 

“As for his habits, he hed noan, never knew him with a pot i’ his 
hand or a pipe in his mouth.” 

We have dwelt upon the character and history of Dorothy 
Wordsworth for the reason that she is the single vivid figure in this 
new biography. The poet himself appears as a being of a certain 
mountainous vastness and grandeur, the light of the sun and the 
stars occasionally resting serenely upon him, but more often wrap- 
ped in deep glooms; his soul engrossed in high questions, he looms 





up majestically but dimly through the three volumes. Much light 
is thrown upon his literary methods by Dorothy’s journals, and it 
is clear that upon the very simplest of his poems he bestowed a 
wealth of pains. Over and over again she records, ‘ William fa- 
tigued himself with altering.” “‘ William did not compose success- 
fully to-day.’ “ W. could not sleep, thinking of his poems.” Late 
in life, when Wordsworth visited Italy for the first time, he experi- 
enced a pang of regret that he had not enjoyed the stimulus of such 
scenes and such impressions when he was young and vigorous ; 
for he believed that with such inspiration he could have written 
nobler poetry than he had achieved. We should be inclined to 
doubt this ; at least we could ill spare him from English rural life. 
The passionate, instinctive side of his mind was, it is true, first 
moved by the ideas of the French Revolution when France to him 
seemed 





“ Standing on the top of golden hours.” 


He wrote of that time,— 
“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was heaven.” 

He experienced, however, an intense reaction from these sympa- 
thies with the radical movement. And although he had ample 
human sympathy, his place seems rather on the mountain summit 
than in the consuming and quickening and seven-times heated 
centres of life and art and human passion. He is incorporated 
into English life, and inseparably by his side the bright-eyed Dor- 
othy will remain. 

The author has aimed to make his work an exhaustive one on 
the subject, and the biography is an acquisition to literature. 
There has been an embarrassing amount of material to handle, 
and much interesting matter which would better have illustrated 
the life itself is to be found in the Appendix. This fault may be 
corrected in later editions. Mr. Ellis Yarnall’s reminiscences of 
the Wordsworths and his visits to Rydal Mount and several letters 
to the late Prof. Henry Reed are given in full, and possess high 
value and charm. E. K. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE death of Mr. George H. Stuart, coming as it does after his 
long retirement’ from active life because of illness, was not 
much of a surprise ; but his retirement has not been so long as to 
obliterate his remarkable career and his eminent services from the 
public mind. At one time he was the most energetic and prosper- 
ous man of business in the City, and his firm had no superior in this 
country as regards its enterprise and its popularity. Although he 
always took an active interest in the Anti-Slavery cause and other 
ood works, it was only in the years just before the War that he 
came as well known in such matters as in business, and devel- 
oped that gift of speech which he used with so much success in the 
service of the Christian Commission. The four years of the strug- 
gle for the Union were the greatest of his life, but they stood for 
but one out of many of his activities. In his subsequent career his 
best work perhaps was in the Indian Commission, whose members 
with one exception were selected by him at Gen. Grant’s request. 
As is well known, President Grant offered him a place in his Cabi- 
net,which he,declined and suggested Mr, A. T. Stewart instead. He 
was intimate with Gen. Grant, and he valued his friendship very 
highly ; but he did himself honor by resigning from the Indian Com- 
mission, along with the other original members, when it was found 
that the set around the President would not permit of the reforms 
which were necessary to the proper administration of the Indian 
Bureau. 

His public activity was the more remarkable, as from the year 
1844 he was an almost constant sufferer from the asthma, which 
cost him much loss of sleep and frequently great prostration of his 
strength. Yet in every field of benevolent and religious activity, 
local or general, to which he felt called, he gave his time, his in- 
fluence, and his thought with as much energy as though he pos- 
sessed the most complete health. Nor was he one of those who 
were too much taken up with plans for the welfare of the race as 
a whole to have no time for individuals. He seemed incapable of 
coming into any relation, however slight or formal, with his fellow 
men, without feeling at once a personal interest in them. His 
friendships were manifold, warm, and enduring ; and few men have 
done more than he in the way of aiding young men to find their 
way in life. Naturally it was young Irishmen who made the most 
frequent claims upon him, but he set no limits to his readiness to 
help. He was a man above sectarian and clannish feeling of all 
kinds, with friends in every camp, and a warm heart for every one 
he met. Few men have left behind them so noble a record for 
good done and kindness shown. 

* * * 


THE uncertainty as to Walt Whitman’s ability to fulfil his en- 
gagement to the Contemporary Club on Tuesday evening, was 
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happily dissipated by the appearance of the old poet, looking bet- 
ter and fresher than usual, and after he had once got settled in 
his chair, seeming quite equal to the task before him. He read his 
essay on the death of Abraham Lincoln slowly, and with remark- 
able distinctness of enunciation, and as he pictured his first view 
of that great man, standing in front of the Astor House in New 
York, looking quietly up and down, while the crowd preserved an 
ominous silence, the audience gradually became absorbed in the 
narrative, and followed the words of the reader with an attention 
which showed how thoroughly he held them under the spell of his 
remarkable powers of portrayal. Familiar as the essay was to 
many of Whitman’s auditors, it seemed to possess the freshness 
and force of a life drama witnessed for the first time. The accus- 
tomed sights and sounds of a well filled theatre, the exits and en- 
trances of the actors, the indistinct report of a pistol, ‘‘ heard by 
not more than a hundredth part of the audience,” the figure of a 
man leaping from the President’s box, and with strange poetic 
justice tripping in the folds of the American flag, then falling upon 
one knee, rising, uttering the historical words “Sic semper tyrannis,” 
and walking from the stage in the sight of an audience stricken to 
dumbness by the sense of an impending horror as yet unrealized ; 
then the vision of Mrs. Lincoln, leaning from the box and crying: 
‘“* He has killed the President,” the sudden surge and mad rushing 
of the people, the insane charge of the President’s body guard 
upon the terror-stricken audience,—all the details of that terrible 
night twenty-five years ago, were given by Whitman with a 
graphic power which at times bordered upon solemnity, and the 
effect of which was heightened by the imposing figure of the 
reader and the grandeur of his presence. 

At the conclusion of the essay, the poet read his poem, “ My 
Captain,” with fine emphasis and feeling, after which Rev. Dr. 
Furness made some appreciative remarks, and the meeting ad- 
journed. The occasion was one long to be remembered. 

* * * 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States brought together in Philadelphia, this 
week, the heroes of so many battle fields, and so many men whose 
names are closely identified with the struggle for the preservation 
of the Union, that something of the old ‘“ War feeling ” seemed to 
be in the air, and there was a wakening of patriotic sentiment which 
is gratifying and commendable. The time for bitterness has long 
passed by, and it is to be hoped that sectional prejudices are on the 
way to their death ; none the less the great underlying feeling of 
loyalty to the American Republic should never be permitted to 
slumber. Let us not forget that staunch fealty to our government 
and institutions is entirely compatible with fraternal Jove, and let 
us do all honor to such organizations as the Loyal Legion, which 
siands forth as an embodiment of practical American patriotism. 

* * * 

THE Botanic Museum which Professor Rothrock is preparing 
to establish in his department at the University of Pennsylvania is 
likely to prove of great value. The collection, which is to be known 
as the Museum of Economic Botany, will consist of specimens of 
woods, vegetable fibres, grain, and drugs, arranged in such manner 
as to illustrate the processes of manufacture from the raw product 
and the various uses to which each material may be put. The Mu- 
seum cannot fail to bring the University into closer contact with 
the manufacturing interests of the country. 

Another important addition to the resources of the Universit 
is the recently established Archzeological Museum. From a small 
number of stone implements, purchased last December, has grown 
a collection of 10,000 objects from the United States, Mexico, and 
Central and South America, which represent the early civilizations 
in a way to encourage sanguine hopes for a unique collection in the 
near future. 

* % * 

THE London Saturday Review has lately been indulging in so 
much cheap wit about the “‘ American Poetry Market ” that one is 
almost tempted to think that somebody in the editorial office of 
the Review has been flinging fractions of his muse at the American 
magazines, with results familiarly known as “ unavailable.’”’ How- 
ever that may be, the Review’s jokes are very old, and even brilliant 
witticisms become tedious at the eleventh repetition. We admit 
that the device of speaking about poetry in the terms usually ap- 
plied to petroleum and bacon is highly efficacious, and when this 
device is carried so far as to quote Poetry in the same manner as 
one quotes stocks the dramatic effect might be even thrilling. But 
we all had our laugh out over it ten or a dozen years ago, and the 
bouquet of the wit is mostly gone. 

x * % 


THE suggestion is made by a New England journal that 
while it may be very weli for Americans to petition the Czar of 
Russia to relax the severity of the Siberian exile system, it would 
be even better to endeavor to alleviate the horrors of the prison 
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contract system which is followed by a number of the States of this 
republic. We fear there is only too much pertinency in the point 
thustaken. The barbarity of the contract prisons,—though, in fact, 
some of them are not prisons at all, in any proper sense of the 
word,—has been very conclusively shown, time after time,—Mr. 
Cable having been one of those who gave the subject attention,— 
and the claim which their poor victims have upon humane and 
justly-disposed people is not only very strong in itself, but all the 
more definite because it is a beam in our own eye, and not one ina 
distant nation’s. 
* * * 

WE have already made (April 5) a brief notice of the death of 
Franz Delitsch. He closed with his seventy-seventh year (he was 
born February 23, 1813), a scholarly and laborious life. For sev- 
enteen years he was professor at Erlangen, and for the last twenty- 
seven at Leipzic. His especial field was Old Testament literature, 
and his commentaries show him at once a man of conservative in- 
stincts, and yet of a frank readiness to accept the assured results 
of modern criticism. His greatest single achievement probably 
was his translation of the New Testament into Hebrew for the use 
of the missions to the Jews of the Continent. When Rohling and 
others aided in exciting prejudice against the Jews, by one-sided 
presentations of the teachings of the Talmud, Prof. Delitzch showed 
equal boldness and learning in his opposition to the prevalent 
Juden-Hetze. He especially added the weight of his authority to 
the denials of the historic slander that the Jews used the blood of 
Christian children in the Passover. Of his lighter and more popu- 
lar works, several are stories and sketches, which aim at setting 
forth the social life and conditions in New Testament times. His 
great commentaries are on Genesis, Isaiah, and the Psalms. His 
son Ferdinand and Dr. Hilprecht of our own University are two 
of his notable pupils who have given themselves especially to the 
study of Assyriology. : : 

IN the introduction to the fifth volume of Prof. H. A. Daniel’s 
“Thesaurus of the Latin Hymns and Sequences” (Leipsic, 1856), 
there is a dissertation by the late Dr. John Mason Neale on the na- 
ture and history of the Sequence. On page 35 he speaks of the par- 
odies of the sequences by the writers of popular songs in Latin or 
the national languages of Europe, giving as an illustration the 
song— 

” “Vinum bonum et suave,” 
which parodies the sequence 

“Verbum bonum et suave.” 

He then proceeds to says that it was probably from this that John 
Knox fabricated a most subtle contrivance for the injury of the 
Church ; for seeing how widely dispersed were the tunes of the 
Latin hymns and sequences, and how much the people everywhere 
liked them, he composed, or procured to be composed, other words 
to these ecclesiastical airs, which were for the most part frivolous 
and unbecoming, and in some cases positively indecent, that he 
might bring the ecclesiastical music into contempt. And he adds 
that there still survive many melodies, such as “Cauld kail in 
Aberdeen,” ‘‘ Coming through the rye,” ‘ John Anderson, my jo, 
John,” which derive their origin from the music of the collections 
of sequences and hymns. 

‘there is not a scrap of historical evidence for charging upon 
John Knox any depravation of the old Church music to such base 
purposes. Neither is there any authority for tracing these airs as 
far back as the Reformation age. Burns mentions the first of the 
three as ‘an old song,” and that is all we know of its antiquity. 
The second and third he wrote himself and also for airs of uncer- 
tain age. Mr. Louis C. Elson of Boston, who has made a study 
of the history of Scottish song, and who lectured at Ogontz school 
on the subject last Tuesday, says he finds no evidence of sucha 
degradation of the old church music by parody in Scotland, while 
he has met it in English and German music. 

What probably led Dr. Neale to this curious misstatement was 
a confused recollection of exactly an opposite proceeding of the 
Reforming party in Scotland, but one for which Knox has no re- 
sponsibility whatever. The brothers Wedderburn of Dundee pub- 
lished a “ Buik of Guid and Godlie Ballatis,” in which the hunt- 
ing, love, and bacchanalian songs of the Scotch were parodied in 
religious hymns, on the principles laid down by Charles Wesley 
that the Devil has no right to a monopoly of good tunes. Many 
of our best known hymn-tunes come to usin this way, as Mr. El- 
son shows. Thus that which is sung to— 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
is an adaptation of a Scottish “strathspey ” or dance-tune, the 
first stage in its conversion to sacred uses being its adaptation to 
the words— 
“ Oft in the stilly night.” 











THE ROUND OF LONDON PICTURES. 


Lonpon, April 1. 
VERY artist you meet now is off for his Easter holiday, or else 
taking it cheerfully in London. Hardly one is at work, for 
Show Sunday is past, and pictures have all been sent in to the 
Royal Academy, the Grosvenor, and the New Galleries, which 
will open next month. This is the artist’s breathing space before 
he gets to work on his next year’s subjects. 

But the exhibitions go merrily on. It is simply wonderful 
what a quantity of interesting shows are held in London all the 
year round. To be sure the interest of many depends altogether 
upon contributions from abroad. For example, two of the best 
worth seeing just now are at the French Gallery on Pall-Mall, and 
Dowdeswell’s on Bond St., and the attraction in the former are the 
pictures of Von Uhde and Liebermann, which were so much talked 
about at the Paris Exhibition last summer, while in the latter it is 
the striking, though as yet not very well known work of the Ital- 
ian Segantini. It was first seen here three summer’s ago at the 
Italian Exhibition, where it at once attracted considerable atten- 
tion by its strong originality and vigor. The examples which the 
Dowdeswells (the Bond St. dealers) have gathered together are 
even more notable. Segantini might be called the Millet of the 
Italian Alps. He deals almost entirely with the life of the peas- 
ants of his native slopes and valleys; like Millet, he finds pictur- 
esqueness and beauty in the shepherd watching his flock, in the 
farm laborer watering his horses, or sowing, or hoeing, or digging 
in the fields. But while Millet’s peasants worked in the quiet 
plain of Barbizon, or under the shade of the trees of Fontainebleau, 
often beneath grey skies, Segantini’s go and come at their labors 
in the intensely clear and blue and almost hard atmosphere of 
Switzerland, in fields and on hillsides glittering and glaring from 
the reflection of the snow mountains above. Each of his pictures 
is a new study of this blinding Alpine light in all its intensity ; in 
one he contrasts the shadow thrown by a sheep-shed in the fore- 
ground with the brilliancy of the green valley beyond, fairly glar- 
ing under an unclouded sky, dotted by the grayish-blue figures of 
women making hay, and the windings of its little stream marked 
by the white stations of the cross; in another he gives the effect of 
a wonderful Alpine twilight, so bright, the blues and greens so in- 
tense even after the sun has gone down, that to English eyes it 
seems altogether impossible. And all his studies are as vigorous 
in execution as in conception. It is refreshing too, to find that al- 
most sensational as he. is in his naturalism, he is still éntirely orig- 
inal. He sees Nature through his own eyes, and not, as so many 
men see it nowadays, through those of Monet, Manet, or Degas. 

This is all the more noticeable just at present, since the open- 
ing of the exhibition of the New English Art Club,—an exhibition, 
which since the first given four or five years ago, is always looked 
forward to with more interest by artists than any of the other 
shows. The members of the Club are all young men who have 
broken away from English traditions; they represent what is best 
and strongest and most brilliant in modern English art, and give 
greatest promise for its future. The rules by which their annual 
show has hitherto been regulated, were most admirable. Member- 
ship was no guarantee of hanging, and two works were the limit 
of each exhibitor. Every man knew that if he put some character 
into his work, it would not for that reason be rejected by a narrow- 
minded or prudish hanging-committee, while at the same time he 
realized that there was no use sending in poor or commonplace 
work, which as certainly would be rejected. One of the great 
charms of the Exhibition was the comparatively small number of 
pictures exhibited. They scarcely ever exceeded a hundred, and 
therefore could be looked at with genuine pleasure and comfort. 
Some of the most brilliant work of Sargent, of William Stoll of 
Oldham, of Parsons, of Stanhope Forbes and the little group known 
as the Newlynites, was seen here, while the Club really introduced 
to the art world such men as Wilson Steer, Sidney Starr, Walter 
and Bernard Sickert, whose names are becoming better known 
with every year. 

But in England it seems impossible for artists, even when they 
do set themselves a high standard, to keep to it. This year the 
Club, in its exhibition shows a decided falling off. In the first place 
almost double the number of pictures have been hung, with the 
consequence that every one exhibited is not, as it used to be, 
worth close study. A good deal of genuine trash has found a place 
on the walls. Then instead of an ordinary well-lighted gallery, 
four rooms in a Knightsbridge Mansion have been chosen for the 
exhibition, and it is quite impossible to see those canvases which 
are hung in the darker corners. Sargent sends nothing ; neither do 
the Newlynites. Whistler and Charles Keene are unrepresented ; 
and greater space has been given to the men who, under the name 
of London Impressionists, exhibited not many months ago in the 
Goupil Gallery. Clever as they undoubtedly are, one misses in 
their work the originality which is so conspicuous in Segantini’s. 
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One feels that Monet and Degas are altogether responsible for their 
choice of subjects, and their methods of treating these, as well as 
for their technique. They study not so much Nature as the mod- 
ern Frenchmen whom they call their masters. For all this, how- 
ever, there is much good work to be seen. William Stoll’s Jung- 
frau is a picture that will live ; admirable technically, it shows not 
the cold hand glitter of the Italian painter’s Alps, but the moun- 
tain shrouded in a beautiful, soft, amethyst cloud, which lends mys- 
tery to it, and gives a still stranger impression of its vast size. 

” Of the portraits, that which shows most daring is one by Sid- 
ney Starr who has painted a lady at her piano in her own drawing 
room, instead of giving as background the inevitable curtain or 
fog of the portrait painter; the treatment of the room reminds one 
somewhat of Sargent, who has given just such a background in some 
of his portraits. There is another of an elderly lady and a child, 
by MeLure Hamilton, an American, I believe, which is very clever. 
And Wilson Steer in one called “ Jonquil,” a study of a girl in blue, 
standing near a window with ajar of jonquils at her side, gives 
the fine, rich color which distinguished all his work, and redeems 
much of it from what seems atoo slavish imitation of Monet. But 
there is no use in enumerating the pictures for those who will not 
see them. With all its defects, the show will certainly be artistic- 
ally one of the most interesting this spring. After all, one’s chief 
quarrel with it is, that the new laxity of the hanging committee, 
who have admitted for the first time much bad work, augurs ill for 
the future. 

I must in conclusion say a word about Whistler’s new etchings, 
for no such important plates have been published for many a long 
day. This time he has been at work in Amsterdam, and of the 
eight which have as yet appeared, the greater number are studies 
of old houses and tenements on canal banks, with in one on a bal- 
cony, in another in a doorway, graceful figures. The least suc- 
cesstul is the plate which shows these houses at night, the lights in 
their windows sending long, trailing reflections into the water be- 
low, and which seems very much overbitten. The most delightful, 
perhaps, is one of a stretch of flat country with windmills in the 
distance. This new series proves that the master’s hand has not 
lost its cunning. 


REVIEWS. 
THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. Ina New 
and Practical Form. A Book for Beginners. By S. M. Mac- 
Vane, McLean Professor of History in Harvard College. 

New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 1890. 

HEE is a book the value of which to many minds is not a sub- 
ject for question ; the only query that suggests itself is, why 
was it written? Prof. MacVane wished to improve upon the 
standard text-books of political economy, which he has certainly 
failed to do; he also desired to modify in a few particulars some of 
the conclusions of the older economists, in which he has not done 
justice either to himself or to those interested in such work. _ 

The preparation of a new text-book under the conditions 
that now prevail in economic science, presents such difficulties 
that one cannot but doubt the expediency of the undertaking. 
But when a book is written with the spirit that pervades Prof. 
MacVane’s mode of thought, we are doing no injustice when we 
say that any serious discussion of the work is out of the question. 
At the very outset he says: “In all fundamental points, my re- 
sults are in substantial harmony with the teachings of the older 
economists.”” Why a man should pride himself upon the lack of 
historic sense is something that will amuse any scientific man of 
modern mental equipment. What woud be thought of a biologist, 
or a chemist, or a physicist, who refused to recognize any ad- 
vance made in his respective science within the last half-century ? 
What would be thought of any scientific man who should give 
utterance to similar statements? When a man deliberately closes 
his eyes to the facts of modern intellectual development and re- 
fuses to recognize any change in the structure of the social organ- 
ism, what can be said of the mental attitude in which the most 
complex of the sciences is approached, the fundamental concep- 
tions of which are now under discussion by scholars who hold 
widely divergent views ? 

This is neither the place nor the occasion to enter into any 
discussion of the relative merits of the English and Historical 
Schools of Economics. But it can be said that the weak point of 
the English school was that they had no conception of the histor- 
ical development of the science and particularly of their own doc- 
trines. Prof. MacVane gives emphasis to this by his manner of 
approaching all the fundamental doctrines, especially that of 
Value. Yet in the very points in which he attempts to modify the 
conclusions of the older writers, Prof. MacVane avails himself of 
all the criticism that has been directed against the old economy in 
Europe and America, and in many instances he has unconsciously 
seized upon the point of view of the younger economists. It is 
te old story of pouring new wine into old bottles, and Prof, Mac- 





Vane has not escaped the consequences of facing two different 
modes of thinking without fatal results to the logic of his work. 

The freshest portion of the book is that which deals with 
Distribution, a subject upon which Prof. MacVane dwells with 
old-time emphasis, and which contains some suggestions of more 
or less value. These chapters contain in substance the article 
which appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics in the dis- 
cussion between Gen. Walker and the author concerning the ori- 
gin of business profits and the source of wages. In those articles 
Prof. MacVane made some suggestions that showed there was 
another side to a conventionally despised wages-fund theory, 
and those interested in such discussions would certainly have wel- 
comed the separate republishing of the articles in book form, 
where their value could have been better appreciated. 

While the book is well written, and has all the qualities of a 
good style, its defects on the mechanical side are ,very conspicu- 
ous. The table of contents gives but little idea of the scope of the 
discussions to be found in the body of the book, the index is very 
inadequate, while the most important part of a book upon such a 
subject as economies, the bibliography and notes to aid the student, 
has not been considered necessary. In short, this book of “ work- 
ing-principles ”’ has all the old faults of text-book making with 
some new ones, and any hope that it will do anything towards 
promoting a reform in our national education atanane ary 
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CAPTAIN CooK. By Walter Besant. (‘‘ English Men of Action” 

Series.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

We count ourselves among the most earnest and persistent of 
Mr. Besant’s admirers, yet we cannot declare that he has done 
himself any great credit in this book. It is, in fact, a failure, and 
the disappointment over it is the greater inasmuch as the subject 
might have been supposed one exactly in line with this author’s 
tastes and studies. Mr. Besant is best known asa novelist, but 
he has now and then made a successful excursion outside his usual 
field, as for example in his ‘‘ Life of Richard Jefferies,’”’ which we 
hold to be an ideal piece of biography. The career of Captain 
Cook, it would have been thought was even nearer to our author 
than was that of the English literary recluse. In Cook’s life we 
have the spirit of adventure which is so dear to Mr. Besant, and 
the finest of opportunities to revive for us the manners of a past 
age,—a direction in which he has done some of his most significant 
work. Everyone who has rested under the spell of “‘ The Chap- 
lain of the Fleet,’’ or “‘ The World Went Very Well Then,” will 
be ready to aver that in writing the Life of Cook Mr. Besant 
would have had everything he likes best right at his hand. Yet 
somehow and strangly he has missed the mark. 

The fundamental fault of the book is that it does not give a 
distinct and consistent idea of its subject. Mr. Besant himself says 
that if he has not given this clear idea he has failed in his intent, 
and that is precisely the situation,—he has not succeeded in doing 
it. Without the help of the portrait frontispiece the reader would 
be at a loss indeed to realize the manner of man whose story is be- 
ing told. We have nota word from Cook except one brief extract 
from the narrative of one of his voyages,—no letters, accounts of 
contemporaries, personal data of any kind. Mr. Besant takes en- 
tirely to much for granted. He says over and over that the fame 
of Captain Cook is so universal that it can answer no purpose at 
this late day to repeat the old incidents of his career. But what 
else is a true “life ” than the collating of every possible authentic 
particular relating toit? If this task was worth doing at all it 
was worth doing thoroughly, which means that the reader of the 
life of Cook in the Men of Action series should not be dependent 
on other lives of the discover to complete their picture of him, but 
should have the entire subject therein presented them concisely, it 
may be, but with no ommission of essentials. 

It is true at the same time, no doubt, that neither haste, lack 
of interest, nor want of judgment on the part of a writer can en- 
tirely deprive any life of the old navigator of charm. It is such 
an astonishing tale,—this rise of the son of an agricultural laborer 
to be the focusing power of the whole civilized world,—that Mr. 
Besant’s hurry and indifference, while it may mar, cannot rob it 
of its power to delight. Captain Cook is almost as fine a hero as 
Robinson Crusoe, and not even the ignoble quarrel which prema- 
turely ended his career,—for the tough sailor should have circled 
the globe many times yet by rights,—can much detract from the 
strength of a character that we may call unique in history. 





Sixty-FoLK-TALES FROM EXCLUSIVELY SLAVONIC SOURCES. 
Translated, with Brief Introduction and Notes, by A. H. 
Wratislaw, A.M. Pp. xii.and 315. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

It is just forty years since Mrs. Robinson (“‘ Talvi”’) opened up 
the world of Slavic Literature to the enjoyment of American read- 
ers, and in the fourth part of her interesting book brought to view 
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the popular poetry and some of the tales of this interesting group 
of Aryan peoples. Since her time a vast amount of good work 
has been done by Slavic and German scholars in the collection and 
investigation of the folk-tales of the Slavs, whose importance as a 
picture at once of international relations and of peculiar ideas, is 
now appreciated as it could not be in her time. But with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Ralston’s ‘“‘ Russian Folk-Tales,” very little of this 
has been put before English readers. 

Mr. Wratislaw is a Bohemian scholar who has become domi- 
ciled in England, and has done some excellent work in introduc- 
ing his adopted country to an acquaintance with that of his birth. 
He took up a collection of the Slavonic Tales, which a Bohemian 
scholar had made as aid to the study of the Slavonic languages, 
and was so much interested in it that he undertook its translation, 
omitting those from Russian sources which Mr. Ralston has trans- 
lated. The sixty are divided into eighteen groups, of which six 
belong to the Western Slavs of Bohemia and the adjacent coun- 
tries ; four to the Eastern Slavs of the Russias; and eight to the 
Southern Slavs of whom the Serbians are the centre. 

Students of such tales will be struck at once with the resem- 
blance of many of these to those of the Grimms. In such cases the 
presumption is in favor of the Germans having borrowed from the 
Slavs rather than the contrary. A very large share of the Ger- 
man speaking people is of Slavic stock. The whole North of Ger- 
many from Oldenburg to the Russian frontier was peopled by 
Slavs, and small remnants of these still use the Wendish dialect of 
Slavic. On the other hand, while there is a considerable overflow 
of Germans into Bohemia and Hungary, there has been no similar 
absorption of ‘Teutonic elements into any Slavic nationality, such 
as would account for the adoption of German folk-tales. And the 
superior beauty and intelligibility of the Slavic version in many 
cases authenticates the claim to originality. But in some cases the 
wide diffusion—as of the tale of Cinderella—points to a common 
source older than the division of the Aryans into their present 
stocks. It also would have been worth knowing how far the folk- 
tales of the Roumenians correspond to those of the Slavs. 

The relation of the folk-tales to the old Slavic mythology is 
an interesting and difficult subject. M. Arzeiier has given some at- 
tention to the matter in his little work: ‘‘ La Mythologie et la 
Theologie des Contes d’Enfants”’ (Neuchatel, 1871). Mr. Wratis- 
law is too much disposed to resolve the tales into solar and lunar 
myths and the like; but we think the best scholarship is satisfied 
that Kuhn’s suggestive method of explaining the Aryan myths has 
been badly over-worked. Our forefathers surely did something 
else than talk about the weather ; or is that weakness of the mod- 
ern man implanted by long heredity ? 

The occurrence of a problematic being called Kurent in the 
tales from Carniola gives occasion for a discussion of his nature, 
our author thinking, with Prof. Krek, that he is a kind of Slavonic 
Bacchus, as he is especially identified with the culture and the 
praise of the vine. If so, it is most probable that the story of 
Noah’s flood and his vineyard has been mixed up with the old 
pagan tale by some later story-teller. The name of Kurent does 
not occur in any other tales than those of Carniola. 

The translation seems to be admirably done; it reads as 
fluently as though the tales were English. To each of the 
eighteen sections there is prefixed a short sketch of the people 
who furnish the tales, which in most cases might have been ex- 
panded to the reader’s profit and pleasure. We believe the vol- 
ume will help to keep awake the interest in a most remarkable 
group of peoples. 





STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND STYLE. By Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Professor of English Philology and Discourse in the 
College of New Jersey. Pp. viii. and 303. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Co, 

Prof. Hunt’s book addresses itself to a double public. It is 
meant at once for the use of students in the literary courses of 
our universities, and for that larger public which cares to do more 
than search among books for those which will furnish the most 
entertainment for the least exertion to the mind. Very wide is 
the circle of readers who wish to analyze the secrets of literary 
power and attractiveness, and comparatively few are the books in 
our language which attempt to treat these subjects in other than a 
fragmentary way. Among older books Blair was the most popu- 
lar and almost the most worthless, while Campbell was the best. 
It is a third Scotchman, Wiliiam Minto, whose ‘‘ Manual of Eng- 
lish Prose Literature’’ has done most for modern students and 
readers in this field. But his book is chiefly historical, thirty- 
three pages containing all the general discussion. 

The subject is treated to some extent in hand-books of rhe- 
toric; but the field is not crowded by any meuaus, and there is 
room for Prof. Hunt’s book and many more. He begins with a 
discussion of the claims of literary studies, and especially in Eng- 
lish literature, and with regard to the pleasure, the information, 





the culture, and the mental discipline these supply. He then con- 
siders Style in its eight most notable types: the intellectual, the 
literary, the impassioned, the popular, the critical, the poetic, the 
satirical,and the humorous, ‘This is not a scientific classification, 
nor one which exhausts the subject. It illustrates what we think 
the chief defect of the book, its want of method, and its conse- 
quent tendency to run out into detached remarks. This makes the 
discussion uneven, so that we pass from passages reminding us of 
the best modern criticism to others which recall the venerable 
Dr. Blair. 

Two writers are selected for especial study in the closing 
chapters,—Matthew Arnold and Emerson. We do not think the 
selection happy, as young writers are more likely to catch the 
peculiarities of writers so peculiar as there, than to acquire their 
strength. Arnold’s over-labor of his statements and Emerson’s 
isolation of his sentences are about as bad faults as a young wri- 
ter could acquire. But as criticism and not rhetorical imitation is 
what Prof. Hunt aims at, and as these two chapters are the best 
things in the book, the criticism perhaps is not pertinent. 


NIELS KiiIm’s WALLFAHRT IN DIE UNTERWELT. By Ludwig 
Holberg. Edited by Eugene H. Babbitt. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1889. 

Louis Holberg was born in 1684, ten years earlier than Vol- 
taire. “ Niels Klim’s Wallfahrt’”’ was written in the latter part of 
his life, after his comedies, which held a very high place in their 
day. The ** Wallfahrt” is a political satire, in the manner of 
Gulliver’s Travels, upon which it was probably modelled, and 
ranks with Gulliver and Candide as the great political satires of 
the time. The German hero descends to the centre of the earth, 
which is peopled with human trees, and in his wanderings through 
the different provinces applies to our complaints of the limita- 
tions of things human the logical consoijation : Conceive the con- 
trary! The country in which everything is produced without 
effort of course makes an inert, discontented population. Where 
women manage the affairs of state the men become a frivolous 
and degenerate set of beings. But the dreariest place of all is 
the country where all the inhabitants are wise men. Of course 
here no one has any illusions, or ambition, or desire for fame. 
The insignificance of all terrestrial things is justly appreciated, 
there are no pleasant follies, and consequently nothing to laugh 
at. ‘‘ Oh wretched land,” he exclaims, “ which produces nothing 
but Catos,”’ and he comes to the consoling eonclusion that in a 
flourishing and well-ordered state, ‘“‘at least half the people 
should be fools.” Though the form is rather ponderous for the 
present taste, yet there is enough wit and point to the satire to 
make the “ Wallfahrt ” amusing and interesting in the abridged 
form in which it is here presented. 


THE NATURE AND AIM OF THEOSOPHY. An Essay by J. D. Buck. 

Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 1889. 

Mr. Buck’s exposition is no whit more clear, exact, or explicit 
than the expositions of the occult doctrine the world has been 
mystified with up to this time. The perfect law and the perfect 
way remain occult. There is much vague moralizing, there are oc- 
casional references to the hidden wisdom of the Orient, there is 
the usual childish love of symbolist:, and there is a reappearance 
of the Mahatmos, those shadowy and unsubstantial patrons of the 
Theosophical movement. Mr. Buck does not think the collapse 
of Madame Blavatsky and the humiliation of Koot Hoomi of any 
significance. We would suggest that budding theosophists read 
first Mr. Sinnett’s “‘ Occult World,” then read Mr. Hodgson’s Re- 
ports to the Society for Psychical Research on “‘ Theosophical Phe- 
nomena.” If they still have leanings towards the theosophical, 
we can recommend only the drastic remedies of a stiff course in 
Inductive and Deductive Logic, and a mental dietary from which 
the literature of the marvelous has been carefully excluded. To 
have the desired effect, this treatment should be persisted in for a 
period of at least three years. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HANDSOME little volume has been made by Messrs. Lippin- 

cott of the series of papers, “ Recollections by George W. 
Childs,” published last summer in Lippincott’s Magazine, consider- 
able additional matter being given in an Appendix, in which are 
described several of Mr. Childs’s publie gifts,—the memorial foun- 
tain at Stratford-on-Avon; the memorial windows to Herbert, 
Cowper, and Milton ; the Andrews and Ken reredos; ete. A pref- 
ace to the volume is furnished by Mr. Melville Phillips, and an in- 
troductory note to the appended matter by Mr. L. Clarke Davis. 
Doubtless the parts of greatest interest to the average reader are 
those of his own reminiscences which describe Mr. Childs’s suec- 
cess in life,—as, for example, his stories of his early youth, his 
service in the navy at thirteen, his employment after that ina 
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book-store in Philadelphia, almost within a stone’s-throw of THE 
AMERICAN office, his attending the book-auctions in the evenings, 
his visit to the book-trade sales in New York city, finally his going 
into business for himself at the age of eighteen, and at twenty-one 
beginning to publish books, in the firm of R. E. Peterson & Co., 
afterwards Childs & Peterson. ‘Their first great book was Dr. 
Kane’s “ Arctic Explorations,” and they paid the Doctor a copy- 
right of nearly seventy thousand dollars, within a year. In 1863 
Mr. Childs retired from book-publishing, and in December 1864, he 
purchased the Ledger. It was then losing (because sold for a cent, 
in that day of high-priced paper), three thousand dollars a week,— 
say $150,000 a year; and “I bought it,” says Mr. Childs, “ for a 
sum slightly in excess of the amount of its annual loss.” It was, 
beyond doubt, the best purchase of newspaper property ever made 
in Philadelphia,—perhaps in any city,—and it stamped the pur- 
chaser’s business judgment as wonderfully clear and sound. 








“ Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories,” by Mrs, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, is a poetry book for children, but cannet be 
said to have any higher claim than that of an evident juvenile. 
There are children’s books which are profitable reading for adults ; 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ was such a book, but Mrs. Burnett 
seems unable to reach that height again. It is annoving, indeed, 
to note the lack of power after such successes as “ Fauntleroy ” 
and the “ Lass o’ Lowries,” in such things as ‘‘ The Pretty Sister 
of José” and Mrs. Burnett’s other recent performances. Besides 
“ Little Saint Elizabeth ” the present volu.se contains three fairy 
stories. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





A foregoing remark upon Mrs, Burnett applies, with a differ- 
ence, to Bret Harte’s new book, ‘‘ A Waif of the Plains,”’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). This also, is primarily a child’s book, but it 
has an all-around interest. It bas a good idea very cleverly 
worked up. A boy and girl lost from a wagon on the overland 
route have some almost miraculous experiences, which are, how- 
ever, told so naturally as to provoke continuous interest and 
amusement. Mr. Harte is seen in a very agreeable light in this 
little volume. 





“ Syrlin ” is the title of the last “ wild and whirling ” romance 
of Ouida’s, just published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. Itof course 
narrates things which reputable people do not think of talking 
about, while they,—or some of them,—allow themselves the priv- 
ilege of reading them to any extent. The spectacle cannot be 
called anything less than disheartening, but it continues all the 
same, 





“The Craze of Christian Engelhart,” by Henry F. Darnell, a 
new issue in Appleton’s ‘‘ Town and Country Library,” is an ex- 
travagant and foolish story concerning the transmigration of souls. 
Why it should have been reprinted for American readers, (it is 
clearly English in origin), is perhaps the most mysterious thing 
about it. 





Mr. W. R. Jenkins continues to enlarge his library of cheap 
reprints of the best French literature. He has lately added the 
late Jules Sandeau’s romance of “La Maison de Penarvon” 
to his excellent series of “ Romans Choisis.” It is an interest- 
ing and powerful story of French life as exemplified in the resist- 
ance of the old nablesse to modern innovations, and the leveling 
of rank. The style issingularly pure and the story unobjection- 
able. The fourth and fifth numbers of Mr. Jenkins’s “ Classi- 
ques Francais” are Racine’s ‘ Andromaque,” and Corneille’s 
** Horace,” both annotated by Prof. F. C. Sumichrast, of Harvard, 
—and like the others of the series,—tastefully printed. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


I\HE partnership of Frederick A. Stokes & Brother has been 

dissolved, Mr. Horace 8. Stokes retiring. A corporation 
called the Frederick A. Stokes Company has been formed to carry 
on the business. 

Ginn & Co. announce for May ‘‘The Nine Worlds: Stories 
from Norse Mythology,” by Mary E. Litchfield; ‘“‘ A Reference 
Hand-book of English History,” by W. H. Gurney, and ‘‘ Common 
School Music Charts,” by W. J. Tilden. 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce for immediate issue ‘ Old 
Friends,” by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
by Dr. Martineau; and ‘“* The House of the Wolf,” a romance of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

Lieutenant John P. Finley of the U.S. Government Signal 
Service will shortly publish a volume on Tornadoes, which in 
addition to previous information, will include data for 1888. He 
is also preparing the tornado record for 1889. 





Dr. Francis Waruer has prepared for publication his lectures 
on “Growth of Intellectual Faculty,’ and the book will be issued 
shortly by Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field is likely to bring out a volume of rem- 
iniscences, which should be of unusual interest. 

William Morris is engaged on a prose romance having adven- 
ture as its characteristic feature. Arrangements for its publica- 
tion do not seem to have yet been made. 

Ward, Lock & Co. will publish early in May, in their ‘“ Min- 
erva Library,’’ Lane’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,” fully illustrated. 

A. C. McClurg & Co, announce “ Russia, its People and Lit- 
erature,” translated from the Spanish of Lenora Parda Bazan, by 
Fanny Hale Gardiner; and an “ international’ story called “A 
Foreign Match,” by Madam Charles Bigot of Paris, formerly Miss 
Mary Healy, daughter of the well-known American portrait 
painter. 

The period of forty-two years for which an American book 
can be protected by copyright having expired in the case of 
“* Webster’s Unabridged,” a Chicago house has reproduced by 
photo-lithography and put upon the market in cheap form the 
primitive edition of 1847. 

T. T. Timayensis, of the “ Minerva Publishing Company,” 
author of ‘‘ The Original Mr. Jacobs,” etc., has been brought, says 
The Publishers’ Weekly, to law by Anthony Comstock, on the 
charge of issuing alleged objectionable literature. 

It is stated from St. Petersburg that a very comprehensive 
and important work has been arranged for under the editorship 
of General Leer. It is intended to present a thorough history of 
every war in which Russia has been engaged from the time of 
Peter the Great. The highest experts in military affairs are en- 
rolled amongst the contributors. Several of the volumes are 
nearly ready. 

Henry M. Howe, son of Julia Ward Howe, has completed a 
scientific work of value called ‘‘ The Metallurgy of Steel.” 

Vasili Verestchagin, the Russian painter, has written a novel 
entitled ““ Xenia Repnina,” which has been translated into English 
by B. MacGahan, and will be published by Messrs. Routledge. 

Mr. Charles Lanier, of the banking-house of Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., has ordered a bust of his cousin, Sidney Lanier, the poet, to 
be presented to the Public Library at Macon, Ga. Some time ago 
he made a similar present to Johns Hopkins University. 

A “History of the Dominion of Canada,” by Rev. W. P. 
Gresswell is nearly ready. There is a growing interest in Cana- 
dian affairs, and this book will doubtless have a welcome. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce “ Personal Creeds,” by Rev. 
Newman Smyth; “The Nature and Method of Revelation,” by 
Prof. George P. Fisher; and “ The Philosophy of Preaching,’ by 
Rev. A. J. Behrends. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE May issue of Lippincott’s Magazine has a really remarka- 
ble list of contents. The complete novel is furnished by 
Bret Harte,—a Western story, of course, and entitled ‘A Sappho 
of Green Springs.” A short story is contributed by Lafcadio 
Hearn, entitled “ Karma.” Anything which Mr. Hearn now pro- 
duces is entitled to attention. (It is announced, by the way, that 
he has gone abroad for an extended sojourn, and that this is his 
last work before leaving.) Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, who enjoyed 
a long and intimate friendship with Robert Browning, gives a 
number of very interesting personal reminiscences of the poet ; 
and Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, the New York publisher, edits a jour- 
nal left behind by Frederick 8. Cozzens, the humorist, and author 
of ‘‘ Sparrowgrass Papers.” 

The Commercial Bulletin, of Boston, one of the most substan- 
tial and most readable of all the representatives of American trade 
and industry, has changed its form from a folio to a quarto,—a 
decided improvement. 

Wm. M. Fullerton, formerly literary editor of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, has received an appointment on the staff of the London 
Times. 

Mrs. Philip H. Welch, widow of the bumorist, has taken 
— of the children’s department of the Brooklyn Standard- 
nion. ' 

The North American Review has suffered considerably of late 
by the fact that some newspapers have copied articles bodily from 
it without permission. The abuse has become so obnoxious in 
some cases that it is now announced that Gen. Bryce has been 
ow to take legal proceedings for the protection of his copy- 
rights. 
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For The Youth’s Companion prizes of $5,250, 5,512 manuscripts 
were entered in competition. The first prize of $1,000, for the 
best story for boys, was awarded to “A Lost Hero,” by Elizabeth 
Phelps Ward and Herbert D. Ward. 


George E. Montgomery has assumed the editorship of the new 
Saturday Evening Gazette of New York. It will be a family news- 
paper with strong literary features. 


Burnsiana will be the title,—an awkward one, but with prece- 
dent,—of a monthly magazive, to issue from New York under the 
editorship of John D. Koss, author of ** Scottish Poets in Amer- 
ica.” It will be devoted exclusively to literature in connection 
with Robert Burns. 


The announcement of Daudet’s new “ Tartarin ” story, “ Port 
Tarascon,” to be published in Harper's Magazine, in a translation 
by Henry James, before the appearance of the French original, 
has awakened new interest in the origin of the famous hero of 
Tarascon. Le Figaro of Paris gives the details as follows: As far 
back as 1862 M. Daudet contributed to Le Figaro a story entitled 
“ Chapotin, Tueur de lions.” Six years later he developed the 
story into a romance and called it ‘‘ Barbarin de Tarascon.” This 
offended a family of Barbarins living at Tarascon, so in the sec- 
ond and subsequent editions the B was changed toa T. “ Tarta- 
rin de Tarascon” first appeared in Le Petit Officiel. M. Daudet 
had promised his friend M. Dalloz, a sensational romance for this 
new journal, and when he proposed “ Tartarin de Tarascon,” the 
offer was enthusiastically accepted, and the story published. It 
proved a dead failure. The humor of it was too fine, too delicate 
for the class of readers to whom Le Petit Officiel appealed. Some 
time afterward the story was reproduced in Le Figaro and 
achieved a great success. It was followed by ‘“ Tartaria sur les 
Alpes,” and now “ Port Tarascon ” is to complete the series. 

The May Century will be a Memorial number, having refer- 
ence to Memorial Day. It will have two articles of interest to 
both Union and “ Confederate” veterans on “ Valor and Skill in 
the Civil War.” Brander Matthews will have “A Decoration 
Day Revery ” in this number; Walt Whitman’s “ Twilight Song 
for Unknown Buried Soldiers North and South;” John Vance 
Cheney an ode on “ The Fallen; ’’ Robert Burns Wilson a paper 
on O’Hara’s familiar lines, ‘‘ The Bivouac of the Dead ;” Mr. Kil- 
mer a paper on “ The G. A. R., as Seen from the Inside,” and 
Rossiter Johnson one on “ Martial Epitaphs.”’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


— topographical work of the U. S. Geological Survey, during 

the season which closed in December last, was carried on in 
23 States and Territories, and covered an area of about 77,000 
square miles. The issue of the atlas sheets of the new surveys 
has kept pace with the progress of the field work. In the East 
the surveys have included the Appalachian mountain region in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, in all about 12,000 square miles. 
The maps of this series are in much demand, on account of the 
rapid movement towards the development of the mineral resources 
of this region, through the building of railroads, etc. 2,000 square 
miles in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania were covered. 
In the West, the special survey of the arid region extended over 
37,000 square miles, mostly in Colorado. 

The publications of the U. S. Geological Survey consist of (1) 
the Annual Reports, the first of which was made in 1880; (2)a 
series of monographs relating to geology and paleontology ; (3) a 
series of Bulletins, of which about 50 have been issued, containing 
papers upon single subjects, and (4) a series of statistical papers 
on the mineral resources of the United States, prepared by the 
chief of the division of Mining Statistics and Technology. Copies 
of these reports (beginning in 1882) may be obtained of the Di- 
rector of the Survey at an average price of fifty cents per volume. 
Besides statistics relating to the extent, location, and value of 
mining operations for metals,—iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
nickel, etc.,—the report includes coal, natural gas, petroleum, 
structural and abrasive materials, precious stones, fertilizers, salt, 
graphite, mineral paints, etc. 

Brief accounts of the operations of the Central American Ex- 
pedition of the Academy of Natural Sciences, under the direction 
of Prof. Heilprin, have been received. The party began its in- 
vestigations on the northern coast of Yucatan. This peninsula, it 
was found, is not a coral reef, as maintained by some geologists, 
although there is a coral reef now building close off shore. Nor 
has the peninsula the antiquity which is assigned to it by others, 
The region traversed by the expedition presented recent forma- 
tions, all the fossils found in the plateau rocks being identical 
with forms still living on the coast. Some little dredging was 
done off this coast. 








Several caves were visited in the same region which contained 
extraordinary stalactite and stalagmitic structures, thought to be 
superior to those of Luray or the Mammoth Cave. 

The Mexican volcano of Orizaba was the next objective point. 
A geological reconnaissance made along the route to the mountain 
showed that the bottom land is of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, being the product of the down wash from the interior mount- 
ains and the high Mexican plateau. At Orizaba the cretaceous 
limestone appears in prominent mountain masses with a wonder- 
ful display of the fossil remains of the age of the bippuritic lime- 
stones of the Alps and the Pyrenees. Near Maltrata the vast sys- 
tem of limestone is shown to be in part overtopped, crushed, and 
folded by a great outpouring of lava from the volcanic system of 
the Mexican plateau, showing that the structures of the volcanic 
system belong to a period more recent than the cretaceous. The 
ascent of the peak of Orizaba was made on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
of April. The elevation, as determined by barometic measure- 
ment not yet fully revised, indicates about 15,200 feet. This is 
from 2,000 to 2,500 less than the generally accepted measurements. 
The snow field was found to descend about 2,000 to 2,500 feet be- 
low the crest of the volcano. No special inconvenience beyond 
fatigue and difficult respiration was experienced in the ascent, 
The barometric measurements were made at intervals of apprexi- 
mately three hundred feet, and were confirmed during the de- 
scent. The next field of investigation will be the volcanic region 
of Popocatapetl. 





A fine geological map of the Alps mountain region has been 
published recently in Vienna, by Dr. Franz Noé. The scale used 
is about 16 miles to the inch, an arrangement which gives most 
satisfactory results in maps of this kind. The charts are petro- 
graphically colored according to the plan adopted at the Bologna 
Congress of Geologists,—crimson denoting the deep-seated igneous 
rocks of the acid type, dull green those of the basic type, etc., ete. 
The maps are sold at an unusually low price. 

The annual exhibitions of the Royal Meteorological Society 
(London) are each devoted to some special branch of meteorology. 
The exhibition held last month was devoted to illustrations of the 
application of photography to meteorology, as regards instru- 
ments. The collection this year was smaller than usual, as photo- 
graphic meteorological instruments are few in number and ex- 
pensive in construction. Thecollection of photographs of meteor- 
ological phenomena was, however, very full. Photographs of 
clouds were numerous, a set of 17 taken by M. Garnier, at Paris, 
being particularly admired and thought to be the best ever seen 
in England. A series of photographs of the funnel-shaped clouds 
seen in tornadoes, was sent by Mr. H. P. Curtis, of Boston, and 
attracted much attention. Other interesting groups contained 
photographs of snow-drifts, frozen waterfalls, hoar-frost, lightning 
flashes, and electric sparks, Some remarkable drawings were 
exhibited, giving the curve showing the normal component of the 
wind-pressure upon a sloping surface one foot square, the normal 
pressure being taken as 100, and the pressure at various inclina- 
tions being expressed proportionately. 

Prof. A. S. Packard’s extended paper upon the “ Cave Fauna 
of North America, with remarks on the anatomy of the brain and 
origin of the blind species,” appears in volume IV. of the “ Me- 
moirs of the National Academy of Sciences.” The paper contains 
the results of explorations of the Mammoth Cave, and of other 
caves in Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia, made by the author, 
including in all eighteen caves. The first part discusses the hy- 
drography and geological age of the caves of the limestone region, 
and explains the method of their colonization from without. A 
systematic description of the cave fauna which are known, shows 
that they possess common characteristics in slenderness of body 
and appendage, and in absence of functional eyes. A comparison 
of the numbers of European and American cave species, shows 
that the former are far more numerous, due, it is thought, to a 
longer period of cave habitation. 

The effects of total darkness upon animals are (1) the bleach- 
ing out of color, and (2) loss of sight. Animals which live near 
the opening of the cave have a better preserved sense of sight 
than those dwelling farther within. It is argued that the atrophy 
of the eye-organs must be comparatively rapid, perhaps taking 
place withiu one or two generations, as no seriés of animals has 
been found with optic organs in different stages of disappearance. 
The loss of sight is compensated by increased delicacy gained in 
the olfactory and tactile senses. In regard to the bearing of the 
history of the cave fauna upon theories of evolution, Prof. Pack- 
ard distinguished four causes which determine their characteris- 
tics, viz., change of environment, faculty of adaptation, heredity, 
and isolation, the latter insuring permanence of the characteris- 
tics. The author states that the term “ natural selection ’’ here ex- 
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presses the result of the series of causes given above, rather than 
any one cause in itself. 
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On Tuesday, March 25, as we learn from Nature, Prof. G. J. 
Romanes concluded a course of between thirty and forty lectures, 
which, under the title of “ Before and After Darwin,” he has been 
delivering at the Royal Institution during the last three years. 
At the close of the lecture, he announced his intention of publish- 
ing the whole course in November next. Printed slips were dis- 
tributed giving the twelve main conclusions to which the lectures 
for the present year have led. Some of these were in brief as fol- 
lows: (1)Natural selection has been the main, but not the exclu- 
sive, means of modification; (2) the full importance of other 
means,—sexual selection, Lamarckian principles of heredity, 


amixia, or independent variability,—is not yet ascertained ; (8) | 


natural selection is a theory of the development of adaptations 
wherever these occur, and is only incidentally a theory of the 
origin of species; (4) it does not follow from the theory of na- 
tural selection that all species, or specific characters, must neces- 
sarily owe their origin to natural selection; (5) natural selection 
is one among sundry distinct kinds of isolation (which accom- 
plishes the mating of similar variations to the exclusion of dis- 
similar), and, heredity and variability being given, the whole 
theory of organic evolution may be regarded as a theory of the 
causes and conditions which have led to isolation. Prof. Romanes 
has also developed the theories of so-called “ physiological ”’ se- 
lection, which, where common areas are concerned, he regards as 
the most general and efficient kind of isolation. 


KING AND MINISTER. 

[A conversation on a February night of the present year in one of the 
capitals of Continental Europe. The King, a young man, waits in his pal- 
ace, alone, for the Minister. ] 

Article in the Contemporary Review, London. 


8 gett early in youth the King fixed his eyes upon the throne 


that might be his—Heaven only knew how soon; and, with 
a forethought rare in so young a man, he spent many an hour in 
pondering what he would do if he were king. His grandfather 
was still in that exalted station, but wherever the young prince 
went, whensoever he looked into the public journals of his own 
or other lands, he rarely heard or read anything about the king ; 
so rarely, indeed, that it hardly seemed as if he was the master of 
his country’s destinies at all. A magnificent, an august figure, no 
doubt; but very little more than a figure. All the world saw and 
acknowledged that the mind, will, power of the State resided in a 
subordinate person, not long since a country gentleman. Under 
the name of Minister, he was the great man; uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. In the palace itself he was master, as well as in the 
bureau whence he directed the affairs of the kingdom according 
to his wisdom and his will. Now the young prince, looking along 
his line of ancestors while he listened to the everlasting reverbera- 
tions of the great man’s name, perceived that this was a state of 
things which no reigning member of such a house as his should 
endure. Studying to put an end to it when his turn came, he 
provided himself with this little book ; and there he entered not 
only his Thoughts on Government, and his Reflections on the 
Dignity and Duty of a King, but a series of Vows, each beginning 
with “ I swear,” with intent to hold himself to the firm resolve to 
reign absolute if ever at all. This was done not without a full 
sense of the tremendous solemnity of the princely oath; and when 
the hand of a mysterious fate, suddenly put forth, swept clear his 
path to the throne, it was as if the Power that confers divine right 
had taken cognisance of pages 117 to 132 of ‘‘ The Book of the 
XXVth Blitzenberg.” Such is the title of the small but priceless 
tome which is destined to become one of the most treasured heir- 
looms of an ancient dynasty. . .. . 

As soon as the unmistakable footfall was heard approaching, 
these treasures were shuffled away with a haste which hardly be- 
fitted their dignity, and up stood the King to receive his much 
upstanding visitor. Great the contrast between the two men; 
and since the Minister somehow conveyed to the King at his first 
step into the room that they met as men, both were aware of the 
contrast ; which, however, the one did not presume upon nor the 
other yield to. 

“ Good evening, Prince,” said the King, holding out his hand 
from the place where he stood. “A cold night?” 

“A cold night, sir, but warm enough,” the other replied, 
bending over the extended hand with impressive formality, which 
the woman in the King hardened at instantly : ‘ Let us be seated,” 
he said. 

When his majesty had taken one chair, the Prince (a country- 
gentleman-promoted prince he was) took another; and was no 
sooner well-settled in it than he bent upon the King a look of lis- 
tening readiness, which yet seemed to signify that he saw his 
Majesty at a distance. 
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“Well, you have thought of these things,” said the King. 

“T have thought of a thousand things, your Majesty.” 

‘* But most of eg A pause, 

‘‘T humbly confess not. If it-.may be said without offense, I 
should not know how to employ a second hour upon them,” 

‘“Then you come as you went this morning, Iam to under- 





| stand ?” 


‘“ Not quite so. To be brief—and your Majesty will at once 
understand what I mean—I come with a feeling of being more 
my OWN man,” 

“ Being more your own man seems to require explanation,” 
said the King drily. 

‘“* At your Majesty’s command,” wasthe response. ‘I propose 
to relieve myself from competition with the Herr Prof. Struwel- 
peter, and the King from aservant who is—what shall we say ? ” 

“Too proud,” said the King. 

“Too tall!” said the minister; and at the impulse of the 
word he rose to the full height of his six feetandabit. . . . . 

Now it was the King’s turn to rise to his feet, and it hap- 
pened that in doing so he clapped his hand into his jacket-pocket 
and closed it on the little book. 

‘** Prince,” he said, ‘‘ your freedoms of speech are really amaz- 
ing. And I may as well tell you plainly that—(this, however, is 
not what he was going to add)—that in one respect you are right. 
You are not far wrong, certainly. I have been thinking of a 
thousand things, too; and I do not intend to give up my plans, 
Iam the King; I know my own mind; I am resolved to be no 
dummy lord, but king, father, brother, master!” (See little 
book, p. 124.) 

‘“‘T find no fault with the resolution. It is every way excel- 
lent. But on the strength of my age, my labors, my services, my 
loyalty to your house—which was best seen, perhaps, in years be- 
fore you were born—and lastly on the strength of this country be- 
ing as much mine as your Majesty’s ——” 

‘‘ Indeed!” 

“ Yes sir!” returned the other, with a fine blend of pride and 
ferocity on his face. ‘‘ And would be if I had been nothing but a 
trooper at Meissenstadt, and had done my bloody day’s work with 
ten thousand men equally nameless on some other fields that you 
have heard of. What!’’ (The King looked down at this). ‘ It is 
unknown that I am a bit of a democrat too—so much, at any rate, 
as to maintain what I have just said ? ” “SON 

‘* His Majesty, sir,” the Prince continued, after settling him- 
self in his chair, ‘‘ has made some irreparable mistakes—mistakes 
loaded with mischief and absolutely irretrievable. God help us! 
And he has made one grave miscalculation.” 

‘** He has heard of the mistakes already, I think ; but what of 
the miscalculation ?” 

“Well, possibly I may be in error here. But I fancy he as- 
sumed that nothing would induce the Lord Keeper to give up his 
lofty and powerful position in the State. The arrogant man might 
talk of it, but after playing so great a part, after standing so high, 
controlling, determining, dictating, the greatest figure in Europe, 
people said,—he could never bear to look as if he had been cash- 
iered, and sent to kennel like an old dog who loses a scent oftener 
than he finds one. And, sir,’’ the Prince went on, turning a softer 
face to the King, ‘‘ there is a good deal in that. The humiliation 
of it is not easy to face; and I believe I can tell you that the Lord 
Keeper is capable of feeling it, though not so much by any means 
as the King supposes. The calculation was, then, that when it 
came to the point the Minister would cling to the semblance of 
authority for the few years that were left to him, giving bland as- 
sent to projects and policies with which he had nothing to do, 
rather than endure to be pointed at as practically turned off and 
dispensed with. That was the miscalculation.” 

“In effect, after a certain conversation to-day, he has resolved 
to resign his offices.” 

* Definitely ; after consideration of all that has happened 
since his Majesty’s reign began.” 

‘“* Because in one department of government his master, who 
sees with younger and clearer eyes, means to have his own way.” 

“One department? Because in every department his master 
means to have his own way, cannot be prevented by any power 
in the State ——” 

‘* And never shall while I live.” 

‘and neither can be dissuaded, I do not say by men who 
know the business better, but by the repeated perpetration of 
palpable error.” 

“Such as in your judgment he is about to commit now.” 

“Such as was committed when those tourings about Europe 
were undertaken—good God, when I think of them !—and what 
not since, down to this proceeding; which is at the same time 
dangerous and ridiculous. Your pardon, sir,—ridiculous! Pub- 
lish those decrees, and there will be a smile on the face of every 
statesman in Europe.” 
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“ Except that of the great man here who has had nothing to 
do with them.” 
“It would be well if that were the only exception. Add 


also, that of every statesman in the Alliance. His Majesty takes 


short views. He does not think of these things, apparently. 
There is a lack of imagination in his abundance of romance; aud 
what there is dwells about his own person. If he could extend it 
beyond these precincts, send it out to Russia in one direction, to 
France in another, to Italy, to Austria, he would see in a moment 
how our foes and friends will look when they read these wild 
rescripts, which the Lord Keeper rufuses to sign.” . . . . 

“For of course,” the Prince continued, “ our enemies will 
find in these Randolphian vagaries of the King’s (your Majesty is 
a student of English politics, and we have talked of that young 
man)—our enemies will find in these truly Randolphian vagaries 
much that is pleasing as well as much to make them uneasy. 
They are asign. It does not foliow as a matter of necessity that 
the disturbances that are being hatched here will flow over the 
border much, or will damage them very considerably ; and how 
delightful the prospect of seeing this bully kingdom (an excellent 
American word) thrown into distraction by its own rulers before 
it is wel! settled on its foundations. I see Alexander’s head-clerk 
grin in anticipation of the fun. And is that all?” 

“ Are you waiting for me to give you an answer to the ques- 
tion?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven that you would give the answer: I should 
then have a better belief that the King has a glimmering percep- 
tion of what he is about, and I should be relieved of the delicate 
duty of answering the question myself.” 

“Your delicacy is always understood, Prince, and this eve- 
ning it is particularly impressive.” 

‘Impressive I mean to be, if I can. Well then, it is not all. 
Give me a glass from the cask, and I will tell you what is in it to 
the bottom. ‘There is more where this comes from,’ says Alex- 
ander’s head clerk to Alexander. ‘I had some conversation with 
the Pavia a little while since,’ says Alexander to his head 
clerk——” 

The King flushed with mortification and wrath. “If I may 
make so bold,” said he, ‘‘ I will ask you to halt there.” 

“You shall hear me, sir; and if you do not pardon my bitter- 
ness now, you will when you share it. In plain words, the con- 
clusion that must be drawn from these proceedings is that this 
country is no longer in wise hands, no longer in steady hands, or 
safe. It is in the hands of heady, romantic, and confident im- 
pulsiveness, capable of incalculable turns and surprises, and of 
committing itself in a moment to enormous error. So much is 
suspected already ; from to-morrow it will be impossible to doubt 
it. The King knows well, or should know, that his allies are less 
happy and less confident in their bargain than they were only two 
years ago. How will they look when they see a firm prospect of 
stability fading into the confusion of uncertainties that will rise to 
view when these wonderful socialist plans come out? And by 
just as much as our allies decline into their boots, our enemies 
will lift their heads and laugh. And is that all? We have been 
looking abroad so far, what if we look at home?” 

“ Precisely ; let us look at home.” 

“We are in partnership here, too.” 

“T think not.” 

“Tt is natural for some of us to forget it, but others will be re- 
minded of the fact when the curtain goes up on these theatricals. 
First, our friends abroad ; secondly, our foes abroad. True, these 
last have hitherto given the partnership a ridiculously important 
place in their calculations, seeing possibilities of a break-up of the 
federal kingdom where or when they were invisible. But now 
there is a thirdly; or there soon will be. The partnership will be 
brought home rather sharply to the chiefs of every once-indepen- 
dent State in the Confederation; and their people are their peo- 
ple, with no particular love for Blitzenbergers. That, however, 
will be of no importance if, during the progress of events about to 
be started, uneasiness does not become resentment, and resent- 
ment rebellion.” 

“ Bugbear!”’ the King exclaimed, reaching forth his hand to 
the sword that was always to be found on him or near him, and 
tapping it proudly. ‘ That bogey is unworthy of its parentage, 
— That is what I vomplain of: you would treat me like a 

y.” 

“Boy you are,” beamed from the Minister’s eyes; “ are and 
ever will be!” But with an extraordinary effort of politeness he 
refrained from putting his reflection into words. 

‘““ Yet it is something to loosen the bonds of unity,’ he said. 
“A good deal of blood was spilt to make the glue.” . . . . 

‘** You have been very candid, as you ever are,” said the King, 
taking a tight hold of the little book in his pocket; “and now, 
perhaps, you will listen to a few plain words from me. Prince,” 
and here his Majesty drew himself up and faced his Minister loft- 
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who has so faithfully served my House. I acknowledge in you a 
great historical personage ; but—you are history ! ” 

‘“* Your Majesty is reported to have said the same thing last 
week in precisely the same words. I heard of it at the time.”’ 

** And I hope it did not make you angry. Now listen. I am 
the king; I am master; I am the New Time! You do not see 
with my eyes, nor do I see with yours; not, at any rate, in these 
matters that we have been discussing lately. If you cannot follow 
me in them, do not expect me to turn back with you. Where you 
see rashness and folly, and even, I understand, destruction, I see 
nothing but bold and audacious wisdom, and the makings of a 
more splendid future upon what—thanks very much to you, no 
doubt—is a noble past. It is a new age! My empire is in its 
yuuth! Iam in my youth, and I will be its leader! From of old, 
my people and its kings have been one; and they shall be one 
again, with no intermediary whatsoever. Understand that well! 
As for the present plans——” 

‘“* May L ask the date of them? ” 

“From my very boyhood——” 

“Your pardon, sir. The date of these plans for wrapping 
wolves in fleeces, and leading them with pipe and tabor to crop 
the green herb with your Majesty’s muttons ? How many days 
old are they, these plans? Give them their right name: they are 
impulses.” 

“If you please. Any way, there is a voice that tells me that 
the genius and courage of my House is in them, and they shall be 
pursued! Why, even where you see danger I see safety— power ! 
The Head and Hope of the peoples is the master of Europe!’ 

The Prince did not often blench, but he blenched at this. 
“‘ Permit me to understand,” he said, as the King turned proudly 
on his heel to take another turn across the room. ‘The head 
and hope of the peoples is the master of Europe! The peoples!” 

The King laughed aloud, but rather nervously. ‘“ Why yes, 
my wise old counsellor, Read the signs of the times, and unde- 
stand that such an one, if he stands in shoes like mine, will have 
a garrison in every nation round about him, whether friendly or 
hostile. What now?” 

“Struwelpeter again! A friendly garrison in every foreign 
slum! What an inspiration! If I am not deceived, then, I dimly 
see before me a Napoleon of Anarchy! I fancied the réle under- 
signed ; but Sir, permit me to say good-night.”’ 

The Minister moved toward the door impetuously ; but the 
King, who was nearer to it, intervened, standing silent, and at 
once wrathful and embarrassed. At length he said, “ And you?” 

“My business is to prepare the way for my successor in your 
Majesty’s service. Possibly some delay may be unavoidable, or 
even judicious. But I hope I may rely upon your goodness to 
release me, completely, as soon as may be.” 

‘“ That we must think about,’ said the King, with majesty. 
‘* Meanwhile, silence, Prince, of course.” 

“Certainly. Yet no one must be allowed to imagine that I 
share your Majesty’s confidence in these idées Napoléoniennes.” 

The King bowed, the Minister bowed, and this midnight con- 
versation came to an end. 








THE SUGAR FACTS. 

Majority Report, Ways and Means Committee. 
— committee recommend that sugar, up to and including 

No. 16 Dutch standard of color, and molasses be placed on the 
free list, with a duty of 4-10 of 1 cent. per pound on refined sugar 
above No. 16, and that a bounty of 2 cents per pound be paid from 
the Treasury for a period of fifteen years for all sugar polarizing at 
least 85 per cent. made in this country from cane, beets, or sor- 
ghum produced in the United States. 

In 1888 the consumption of sugar in the United States was 
1,469,997 tons, or 53.1 pounds per inhabitant. Of this only 189,814 
tons (375,904,197 pounds) were produced in the United States, and 
1,280,183 tons, or seven-eighths of our consumption, were imported. 
We have not at hand the statistics of sugar consumption and pro- 
duction for 1889, but the relative proportion of domestic to for- 
eign production was substantially the same. So large a propor- 
tion of our sugar is imported that the home production of sugar 
does not materially affect the price, and the duty is therefore a 
tax which is added to the price not only of the imported but of 
the domestic product, which is not true of duties ithposed on arti- 
cles produced or made here substantially to the extent of our 
wants. 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported sugar and molasses 
amounted to $55,975,610. Add this to the increase of price of do- 
mestic sugar arising from the duty, and it is clear that the duty on 
sugar and molasses made the cost of the sugar and molasses con- 
sumed by the peopie of this country at least $64,000,000, or about 
$1 for each man, woman, and child in the United States, more 
than it would have been if no such duties had been levied and the 
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domestic product had remained the same. Even on the assu mp- 
tion that with proper encouragement we shall eventually be able 
to produce all or nearly all the sugar required for the consumption 
of our people,—an assumption which your committee believe to be 
sustained by many facts, notwithstanding the slow progress thus 
far made in sugar culture in this country,—this encouragement 
can be given much more economically and effectually by a bounty 
of 2 cents per pound, involving the expenditure of but a little more 
than $7,000,000 per annum, with the present production of sugar 
in this country, than by the imposition of a duty involving the col- 
lection of $55,975,610 in duties in the last fiscal year, not to mention 
the amount indirectly involved. When it is considered that this 
increase in cost, due to the duty, falls on an article of prime neces- 
sity as food, your committee are persuaded that justice as well as 
good policy requires that such an unnecessary burden in the way 
of direct tax should be removed from sugar, and that the encour- 
agement required to induce the production of sugar in the United 
States should be given through a bounty rather than by an import 
duty. 

In providing that not only raw sugar, but also sugar up toand 
including No. 16, shall be admitted free of duty, an opportunity is 
given for the free introduction of yellow sugars suited for family 
use,—an arrangement which will secure to our people sugar at the 
lowest price existing in the markets of the world, while even im- 
ported white refined sugars will be subject to a duty of only 4-10 
of 1 cent per pound. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINs. By Bret Harte. Pp. 231. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


LONDON oF To-Day. An Illustrated Hand-Book for the Season 1890. By 
Charles Eyre Pascoe. Pp. 414. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


THE CRAZE OF CHRISTIAN ENGELHART. By Henry Faulkner Darnell. Pp. 


$1.00. Boston and 


264. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
CHURCH AND CREED. Sermons Preached in the Chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital. By Alfred Williams Momerie, M. A., LL.D. Pp. 258. $1.50. 


New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
ENGLISH LANDs, LETTERS, AND K1NGs from Elizabeth to Anne. By Donald 
G. Mitchell. Pp. 347.. $——. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
LirrLe SAINT ELIzABETH and Other Stories. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Pp. 146. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Lawton Girt. By Harold Frederic. Pp. 472. $1.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE Vorce. Howto Train It—How to Care for It. 
A.M. Pp. 168. $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

As You LIKE Ir. [A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 


By E. B. Warman, 


Vol. VIII.]} 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Pp. 452. $4.00. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 
RECOLLECTIONS. By George W. Childs. Pp. 404. $1.00. Philadelphla: 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 

LOVE IN THE TROPICS. 
White. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

SyRLin. By Ouida. Pp. 499. 
cott Co. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. An Account of the Prehistoric Ethnology 
and Civilization of Europe. By Isaac Taylor, M. A., LL.D. Pp. 339. 
$1.25. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Two YrEARs AGo. By Charles Kingsley. Pp. 224. 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A CoprE oF MoraAts. By John S. Hittell. 
The Bancroft Co. 

CaRrRIz’s LETTERS TO HER EMIL. 
cisco: The Bancroft Co. 

BEPLER’s HANDY MANUAL OF KNOWLEDGE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 
By David Bepler. Pp. 300. $1.50. San Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 


A Romance of the South Seas. By Caroline Earle 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Paper. $0.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


Paper. $0.25. London 


Pp. 54. $0.50. San Francisco: 


Pp. 128. Paper. $0.50. San Fran- 


DRIFT. 


NHE earnest effort of that distinguished Louisianian, and ex-Confederate 

soldier, George W. Cable, to assuage the injustices of the Southern situa- 

tion, have brought him, we fear, a plentiful return of ill-feeling. Here, for 
example, is the Charleston News and Courier, which says: 

“There is something excessively irritating, to say the least of it, in the 
statement, which comes from an authorative source, that the volume upon 
William Gilmore Simms, in the American Men of Letters Series, is to be pre- 
pared by George W. Cable. That the fame of the most characteristic and 
most real of all southern writers should be committed to the tender mercies 
of the most malignant, bitter, and unscrupulous enemy that the South has 
ever had in literature does seem like the very irony of fate.” 


What has Mr. Cable ever said or done, which in the view of his greatest 
enemy can be construed to make him an enemy of the South, much less the 
“most malignant, bitter, and unscrupulous enemy ” she has ever had ? 





Quay protests he isn’t for Delamater, while Quay’s lieutenants elect 
Delamater delegates. Quay will declare next that Delamater was nominated 
in spite of him.— Philadelphia Times. 





| 
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Marquis Tseng, the Chinese statesman and diplomat, is dead at Pekin in 
his fifty-first year. He was formerly ambassador at Paris, London, and St. 
Petersburg, where he negotiated important treaties, and latterly he has beena 
member of the board (| Yamen) of foreign affairs and board of admiralty at Pe- 
kin. With the exception of Li Hung Chang, no other public man of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom was so well-known to the “ barbarians” of Europe. He was a 
profoundly learned man according to Chinese standards, dabbled in poetry, 
and wrote (or rather painted) one of the best hands in the empire. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just issued ‘ Pastels in Prose,’ illus- 
trated from 150 drawings (including a frontispiece in color) by H. W. Mc- 
Vickar. ‘‘ Pastel in Prose” is the term used to designate a striking species of 
literary composition, ranging from the dramatic to the lyrical in character, 
and in some instances resembling the story in form. Itisalmost wholly new 
in English literature, but of late years it has been carried to a high degree of 
development in France. This volume contains examples translated by Stuart 
Merrill from the French of Théodore de Banville, Alphonse Daudet, Judith 
Gautier, Charles Baudelaire, Catulle Mendés, Maurice de Guérin, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, Emile Hennequin, and others. MM. Catulle Mendésand Stéphane 
Mallarmé furnished the translator final proof-sheets of selections from their 
new volume, and MM. Ephraim Mikhael, Pierre Quillard, and Achille Dela- 
roche each wrote a “ pastel ”’ especially for the volume. W. D. Howells con- 
tributes an introduction. 





“Robert Louis Stevenson has taken a great fancy to Samoa,” the New 
York World hears. ‘“‘ He has bought an estate of 400 acres on the hill near 
Apia, where he intends to make his home. He was at Sidney when last 
heard from, and his present intention is to visit England during the summer. 
He will be back in Samoa in November, when he will give himself up to 
house-building and the completion of his South Sea novel, ‘The Wrecker.’ 
He also contemplates writing a history of Samea.” 





In replying to some animadversions of General Longstreet’s on Republi- 
can management in Georgia, Colonel E. A. Buck makes public the interest- 
ing fact that out of the hundreds of postmasters in the State only seven 
were born at the North and only four are negroes. Except as storekeepers 
and gaugers, he can think of but three negroes in the internal revenue and 
custom service, and if there are any northerners the number is very small ; 
while under the department of justice no colored Georgian has been ap- 
pointed to office and only one “ carpet-bagger.” 





The Philadelphia Press gives the following figures showing recent defal; 
cations by State Treasurers in the Southern States : 


State Treasurer Churchill of Arkansas, shortage - $80,522.01 
State Treasurer Polk of Teinessee, shortage - 400,000 00 
State Treasurer Vincent cf Alabama, shortage . 243 148 94 
State Treasurer Tate of Kentucky, shortage 247,028.59 
State Treasurer Burke of Louisiana, shortage 827,000 00 
State Treasurer Nolan of Missouri, shortage . a 32,445.00 
State Treasurer H mingway of Mississippi, shortag 315.000.00 
State Treasurer Archer of Maryland, shortage . 200 000.00 


Total shortage, $2 345,144.45 





Senator Morrill of Vermont, who yesterday observed his 80th birthday, 
is a standing refutation of the charge that the United States shelves its pub- 
lic men at the age when experience has made their judgment ripest and most 
valuable. This country has its grand old men as well as any other, and very 
few Europeans of his years are as capable of active and sustained participa- 
tion in all the duties of the public service as is Mr. Morrill.—Boston Journal, 
April 15. 





The statements of Superintendent Jackson of Castle Garden show a 
marked deterioration in the resources of recent immigrants. These newcom- 
ers bring with them an average of less than $15 each. Thirty years ago the 
average was $68.08. When the average is so low as $15 it is clear that large 
numbers if not actual paupers are on the edge of pauperism. 





It has been charged by reputable public journals that certain of the 
funds of the State Treasury are not where they ought to be. This is a most 
serious accusation, which may be dealt with properly only in one way, and 
that is by conclusive demonstration that it is without foundation in fact. No - 
matter if it be made ina spirit of malignant partisanship or by a desire to 
create a sensation ; to ignore it will be, if not to admit its truth, at least to 
warrant its reiteration. Either the public money has been misused or it has 
not. If it has not there can be no difficulty in supplying proof of the fact, 
and the people of the Commonwealth, who own the money, have an indis- 
putable right to such proof. The newly-elected State Treasurer will serve 
his own interests and those of his constituents, whether he serves his party 
or not, by leaving in the public mind no remnant of doubt as to the condi- 
tion of the Treasury when he assumes control of it.—The Manufacturer. 


“What do you think,” Mr. O. Paget asked a Galveston News reporter 
the other day, “ of a railroad using ebony and mahogany for bridge timber? 
It seems strange, yet it isa fact. I have just received a letter from a friend 
of mine in Mexico, and he writes me that the Monterey & Mexican Gulf 
Railway is using these woods in the construction of its bridges, and that the 
stations are being built of black marble. The country through which this 
road runs abounds in those woods, whereas the commoner kinds usually 
used in constructing bridges are wholly wanting. 








Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or indeed any 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If you have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief from 
obstructing phiegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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MERCHA NT TAILORING. 





Exquisite fabrics and very 
excellent garments are 
not made by chance, nor ‘ 
can they be made at small ( 
| 


expense. 
Competition for cheap- 


ee 
ness, and not for excel- Kb 
lence of workmanship, is \ ‘| 
the frequent and certa'n 

cause of general dissatis- | | 


faction. iL 
For Best (which is the > 


cheapest) Custom Made Clothing 
E. 0. THOMPSON’S, 908 Walnut 
Street, is the rlace to go. 

BO. T. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 
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HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








